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CHAPTER I. 

THE TABLE NEXT TO THE WINDOW. 

It was the height of the London seascwi. The 
restaurant of the Splendid Hotel in Pall Mall 
was crowded with smartly-dressed people. It was 
the fashion to dine at the Splendid, just as it 
was the fashion to lunch at the Savoy. 

On this particular June evening everyone was 
discussing one subject. It would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that a visit to every individual table 
in the beautifully furnished and decorated Empire 
room would have resulted in abundant proof of this, 
for that very morning a daring attempt had been 
made on the life of His Majesty the King whilst 
on his way from Paddington Railway Station to 
Buckingham Palace. 

That the brutal assault had failed in its dastardly 
intention and resulted in no serious harm, gave 
cause to a universal prayer of thankfulness ; and 
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the only regrettable thing about the affair was that 
the assailant had been allowed to escape. 

The facts were, briefly, as follows : As the Royal 
carriage was passing across Hyde Park, a shot 
from a revolver had been fired by an unknown 
man in the crowd that lined the route. A hundred 
people had heard the report ; but not a soul could 
be found who had seen the would-be assassin. 

His Majesty was accompanied by one of his 
Private Secretaries and Mr. Rutland Falmerdine, 
a well-known young man in London society, and a 
personal friend of the Sovereign. Falmerdine was 
sitting with his back to the horses, and the bullet 
passed within an ace of him, and lodged in the leather 
cushions against which he leant. 

The King remained superbly calm, appearing to 
ignore the occurrence which had been witnessed 
by thousands of his loyal subjects, and the account 
of which very shortly afterwards was cabled all 
over the world as the most startling piece of news 
of the day. 

On His Majesty's arrival at Buckingham Palace 
he was informed that his assailant had effected an 
escape, and that all inquiries from the witnesses 
in the crowd and immediate neighbourhood had 
proved futile. Several arrests had been made ; 
but, beyond all manner of doubt, the would-be 
assassin had escaped. 
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The King was reported to have shrugged his 
shoulders, and laughingly remarked that the man 
was a very bad shot. 

These are the bare and, indeed, the only facts 
of the case, though, in the course of the afternoon, 
newspaper reporters had made a much more 
elaborate, if scarcely more dramatic, story of the 
incident. 

And, if anything were needed to accentuate 
the tragedy and the sense of horror which ran 
through the veins of the nation, it was found in 
the fact that the prolonged and distressing diplo- 
matic controversy with Germany over the Silvanian 
affair had reached an acute stage ; indeed, it 
was suggested by the Times that same morning 
that all relations had been broken ofE between 
the two great nations, and that Count Steinberg 
von Reutlingen, the German Ambassador, had been 
recalled to Berlin, while it was known that Sir 
Adrian Wooldridge, the British Ambassador at 
Berlin, had been in London on a short leave of 
absence for over a week. 

Imminent War with Germany ! That was what 
stared Britain in the face. Rumours of the wildest 
and most irresponsible kind were rife. News- 
papers came out with extra special editions, with 
sensational contents bills : " War declared ! " 

" First shot fired ! " " German fleet at the Nore— 

I* 
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reported Naval action.** " Germany preparing to 
invade ! ** and so on. 

As a matter of fact, the most brilliant diplo- 
matists of both nations were striving hard to adjust 
their differences peaceably, fully realizing that a 
war between the two great Northern powers, 
peoples of the same stock, would be a catastrophe 
too fearful to contemplate. 

So it can easily be imagined that the attempt 
upon the life of the King struck an additional 
note of alarm and terror into the hearts of all, 
and especially of those serious-minded people who 
were trying to keep cool under the stress of national 
fever and excitement. 

Dining at a table next to one of the large 
plate-glass windows which looked out into Pall 
Mall, sat four men — four men, striking in appear- 
ance, and, in the case of two of them, at any rate, 
known to three-quarters of the people in the 
kingdom. 

The group excited a good deal of attention, 
and there were not a few people there who 
forgot what was due to good breeding, and 
turned and stared at the party of four again and 
again. 

The eldest of the quartet would at any time 
have been the cynosure of all eyes, not necessarily 
because he was the Prime Minister of England, and 
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the man who, just at the present moment, in his 
dual capacity of that and Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, was looked upon as the spokesman 
of his country in the great Silvanian crisis, but 
because, quite apart from these things, he was a 
most striking personality. 

A man of five-and-sixty years, he wore his age 
well, and would have passed for a man twenty 
years younger than he really was. His well- 
groomed hair was as black and glossy as it was when 
he first entered Parliament under the last Palmer- 
ston Administration. His face was smooth, un- 
lined and clean shaven ; his features were regular 
and clean cut as a bas-relief on a Roman tomb. 
Indeed, Lord Wilchester's face was very reminiscent 
of a Roman Senator's ; and, because of this and 
his striking resemblance to a well-known portrait 
bust in the British Museum, he had long been 
known to the cartoonist, the political pamphleteer, 
and the man in the street as " Julius Caesar.'* He 
was tall and slim ; and he held himself as erect as a 
man of thirty ; he was alwa}^ inmiaculately dressed 
and groomed, and was never seen without a pink 
carnation in his button-hole. 

So much, then, for the personal appearance of 
the Most Noble the Marquis of WUchester. In 
private life he was considered a charming and 
entertaining man, whose hobby was .nothing 
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more original than golf. Publicly he was perhaps 
the most worshipped man of his day, and, at the 
same time, the most hated — ^hated by his political 
opponents, his party's god. And, beyond all 
manner of dotibt, the strongest man in the 
political arena — a man of iron resolve, seeing 
a clear path and taking it, never deviating from 
it a single inch. A strong man — a Julius Caesar 
in very truth. 

In the Silvanian affair he had shown himself in 
a new light. Hitherto he had been in accord with 
the country, or, perhaps, to put it in its truer light, 
the country had been in accord with him ; but 
in this case, while the country had cried for war 
and the Jingo spirit had raged furiously, Wil- 
chester had remained cool and undeterred in his 
declared policy. Peace must be maintained at 
all cost — at all cost save that of national honour. 
That was his dictum, and from it he never allowed 
himself to swerve. He made concessions, he used 
every conciliatory means in his power to bring about 
a peaceful adjustment of the great difficulty that 
was agitating Europe ; but in vain. It really 
seemed as if Germany wanted war and meant to 
have war. Wilchester stood at the time of this 
story as a man who had tried his best and failed. 
He had striven for peace, and the fates had pro- 
claimed war. 
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But it was not so much the Prime Minister 
that focussed all the eyes of the gay throng of 
diners on this eventful night as another man 
who sat on his left — Rutland Falmerdine, the 
young man who had been with the King that 
morning, and who had even more narrowly 
escaped the would-be assassin's bullet than His 
Majesty. 

Falmerdine was a singularly handsome man 
of seven-and-twenty, tall, well-built and soldierly 
in face and bearing. His hair was fair, a 
thatch-coloured, nondescript kind, cut close to 
his well-shaped head, and it looked much lighter 
than it really was by reason of the copper 
bronze of his cheeks that told of an open-air 
life and a healthy constitution. He, too, was 
clean shaven, and looked, though so young, 
almost as old as Lord Wilchester. He had a 
humorous face, and his blue-grey eyes gleamed 
with infectious good nature and laughter. 

He was the second son of a peer, and was in 
the Diplomatic Service, occupsdng at the time 
a minor position at Paris, but with a great 
future predicted for him. 

The third man, who sat on Wilchester's right, 
was perhaps at the moment the most be-photo- 
graphed and be-paragraphed individual in England, 
and the man, next to Wilchester himself, who was 
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subjected to the most scathing public criticism. 
He was Sir Adrian Wooldridge, the British 
Ambassador at Berlin, who, a week ago, when 
the diplomatic negotiations had reached a dead- 
lock and seemingly hopeless ifnj>asse, had left 
Berlin on what was naively reported to be " short 
leave of absence." 

Sir Adrian Wooldridge was an elderly man of 
aristocratic appearance. His head was quite bald, 
and his moustache . snowy white ; he wore gold- 
rinMned pince-nez, and his shoulders were round, 
his fine face was lined and seared with years 
and care and great responsibility. One would 
have guessed his age at seventy, and would have 
been exactly twenty years out of the reckoning. 
It was only one of the many vagaries of Father 
Time that made Lord Wilchester look young 
enough to be Sir Adrian's son, though, in point of 
fact, he was five years his senior, even as Rutland 
Fahnerdine and Wilchester might as well have 
passed for brothers, though there was thirty years 
difference between them. 

The fourth man, Randal Hastings, does not 
particularly concern us at the moment. He 
was a smart, foreign-looking man of doubtful 
age, and wore a very pointed beard and waxed 
moustache in the style known as the " Imperial ; " 
indeed, he did not look at all unlike the late Emperor 
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Napoleon the Third. He, too, was an important 
man in a way, being none other than Lord 
Wilchester's private secretary, a man who was 
supposed to know more public and private secrets 
than any other living. 

An interesting dinner party, and one that might 
conceivstbly justify a certain amoimt of curiosity 
and attention. 

It was not to be wondered at that the conversa- 
tion of this particular table on this occasion was 
no exception to the general rule. For the moment 
war topics, the latest Continental rumours, the 
business of peace-making, were forgotten, and they 
spoke of the nearly averted tragedy of the morning. 

"Yes," exclaimed Falmerdine for the dozenth 
time, " it's the nearest shave IVe ever had. 
I heard the bullet whistle past my ear. As 
the King said, the man, whoever he was, was a 
confoundedly bad shot. He was much nearer wing- 
ing me than His Majesty. Thank God, he missed 
us both ! " 

" Perhaps," laughed Wilchester, " he meant it 
for you, after aU. Has that ever struck you ? " 

" Can't say it has," answered Falmerdine quite 
seriously, though the other men were laughing at 
the novel suggestion of the Prime Minister; 
"though, now you come to mention it, it 
might possibly explain the affair." 
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Nonsense," retorted Wilchester. "Who on 
earth is going to take the trouble to shoot you, 
Falmerdine ? " 

"And if they wanted to," Sir Adrian put in 
judiciously, " I should be inclined to think they 
would wait a more suitable opportunity." 

" But you say," said Wilchester, " that you never 
caught a glimpse of the assailant ? " 

"Not so much as a glimpse," affirmed 
Falmerdine. 

" And did not so much as see where the bullet 
came from ? " 

"No. My first intimation that anything was 
wrong was when I nearly jumped out of my skin 
as the shot pinged past my ear and cut into the 
carriage cushions, making a sound like a heavy 
stone falling into deep water — Plomb ! just like 
that. The people were cheering, and I could not 
swear to hearing a report. There was no smoke. 
One thing, however, is certain : the shot came 
from the left — ^my right, I mean — you see I was back 
to the horses. They've proved that beyond a 
doubt by the direction taken by the bullet found 
in the cushion. In that case it must have passed 
diagonally between the King and myself. It's 
altogether most mysterious, and I can't for the life 
of me understand how the police let the scoundrel 
go. What on earth is the good of police and 
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escorts, and things of that sort, if they make such 
a mess of a thing." 

" By the way," said Lord Wilchester, bending 
towards Rutland Falmerdine and lowering his 
voice, " just observe that woman at the next table. 
No, no— not at once," he added quickly, as Falmer- 
dine was about to turn. ''She's looking at us. 
Do it carefully, and don't let her see we've noticed 
her. I mean the woman with the dark red hair, 
sitting next to the Jew. She hasn't taken her eyes 
off us for the last half-hour." 

A few moments afterwards Falmerdine turned 
carelessly and looked in the direction indicated 
by the Prime Minister. His eyes met full the 
straight, fathomless, and inscrutable gaze of the 
most extraordinary looking woman he had ever 
seen in his life. For an instant he continued to 
return her gaze, staring hard, and then he 
suddenly dropped his eyes and turned away. 
His bronzed cheeks burnt ; he felt unaccountably 
embarrassed. 

" Well ? " queried Lord Wilchester. 

Falmerdine started. " By jove ! " he murmured, 
" she's splendid ! " 

" Yes, but do you know her ? " 

"No. I " 

" Or the man ? " 

" I didn't see the man. Was there a man ? " 
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He turned again. The woman was still staring 
hard at him out of the superbly lovely eyes that 
seemed iridiscent, having strange, changing, elusive 
shades of violet purple in them, gleaming like twin 
stars from a velvet southern night in a strange, 
introspective smile of contemptuous amusement. 
He saw the man as well, and fdt even more un- 
easy. 

The man was a curious-looking individual, an 
altogether unpleasant-looking person, withal. He 
was very dark ; his hair was jet black and curly, 
hanging over his collar. It looked, even as 
the sallow complexioned, pendulous face, sleek 
and oily. Indeed, that was the dominant im- 
pression he gained. The man was obviously of 
Hebraic origin, if not of the Hebraic faith. His 
nose was large and heavy, ^ lips fuU, red and 
sensual, the under-lip projecting considerably, 
and forming a sort of shelf for a small, black, 
brilliantined moustache. His chin receded ; yet 
the man was not altogether ugly. It was more 
the expression of gloating pleasure, the animal- 
like satisfaction that glowed from him as he 
regarded first the woman and then his 
food and wine, that disgusted Falmerdine par- 
ticularly. 

But then there was the woman to distract his 
attention and to bias his judgment ; and he would 
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have thought Adonis ugly had he been sitting 
in the place of the Jew, have hated a god who shared 
her meal. 

" She's the image of some picture I Ve seen 
somewhere," he mused aloud, as he returned absent- 
mindedly to his neglected savoury. " Who is 
it ? It's the face of — Oh, you must know, 
Wilchester. Everyone knows the picture as well 
as Millais' * Bubbles ' and the ' Madonna deUa 
Sedia.' " 

The Prime Minister shook his head and sipped 
his wine. "Ask Wooldridge," he said, "he's a 
connoisseur. Wooldridge, here's a puzzle for 
you," he added, addressing the Ambassador ; " of 
what old Master does the girl at the next table 
remind 3rou ? " 

" I'm rather short-sighted," answered Sir Adrian. 
" I only get a hazy impression of red hair and a 
very white skin. She might be pretty ; who is 
she?" 

" I haven't the remotest idea," Wilchester replied. 
"I just asked Falmerdine to observe her because 
she reminds me of someone I've met somewhere 
before, and can't for the life of me remember. 
I hate anything like that. It's a sign of failing 
powers. She and the grotesquely ugly brute 
with her have never ceased staring at us. I have 
been watching them in that mirror." 
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" You ought to be used to that sort of thing,*' 
laughed the Ambassador. '' I should think you'd 
feel quite nervous if people didn't look at you." 

"Oh, but this is different. It's really getting 
embarrassing. Isn't it, Falmerdine ? You've 
noticed it." 

"Yes," grunted Falmerdine. He had suddenly 
grown quite morose. 

" I know of whom she reminds you," put in the 
silent Secretary, " though the copper red hair 
doesn't fit it. You're thinking of the * Mona Lisa ' 
of Leonardo da Vinci— eh ? " 

Falmerdine drew a long breath of relief. " Yes," 
he said, " you're right. She's ' La Gioconda' — she's 
Leonardo and Pater incarnate. Thank you, 
Hastings." 

Meantime the woman under discussion sipped 
her coffee, and smoked a large Egyptian cigarette. 
She was certainly a very strange-looking creature, 
and, judged by certain standards, she was very 
beautiful ; but it was not so much her wonderful 
hair and eyes, her milk-white face and throat, 
her thin red lips that seemed to be curved in a semi- 
contemptuous, semi-voluptuous smile that never 
broke ; not so much her superb figure and grace of 
movement, the poise of her classical head, the 
curve of her round and beautifully-moulded chin 
that marked her as a woman in ten thousand, as 
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it was the strange expression of power, of 
strength, conscious and in reserve, that seemed 
to radiate like a nimbus from her. She looked, 
as Falmerdine afterwards remarked, imnatural, 
like some goddess come down to earth to 
seek an hour's amusement from mortals by 
way of contrast from a Parnassus that bored 
her. 

" * She is older than the rocks among which 
she sits,'" quoted Falmerdine, in an under- 
tone ; " ' like a vampire, she has been dead 
many times, and learned the secrets of the grave ; 
and has been a diver in deep seas, and keeps their 
fallen day about her ; and trafficked for strange 
webs with Eastern merchants ; and, as Leda, was 
the mother of Helen of Troy, and, as St. 
Anne, the mother of Mary ; and all this 
has been to her but as the sound of l3n:es and 
flutes ' " 

" Oh, I say, young man,*' Wilchester protested ; 
and Falmerdine broke ofE with an apologetic laugh 
that seemed very far away. 

" I have an idea," continued Wilchester, " now 
that I come to think of it, that I'm getting hold of 
my lost idea. I have seen her before. I wish I 
could remember." 

" She's one woman in an age," said Rutland 
Falmerdine with unusual solemnity. ^' I thought 
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that sort of woman died with the Medici and the 
Borgia. She must be Italian.'' 

" She's probably an East End actress," remarked 
Sir Adrian Wooldridge, regarding the yomiger 
man a little severely. He had become suddenly 
very observant. Rutland Fahnerdine was hardly 
speaking as became a man who was to be his 
future son-in-law, a man who had been engaged 
to be married to the pretty Iris Wooldridge for over 
a year. 

" rd sell my soul to know her," murmured 
Falmerdine, ignoring the Ambassador's remark. 

" And the Jew's her impressario, I should say," 
Sir Adrian went on. 

" Or her husband," put in Wilchester. 

Falmerdine glared at the black-haired gentleman. 
By gad," suddenly exclaimed Lord Wilchester, 

I've got it. Phew! I wonder if it can really 
be the same ? " 

" What do you mean ? " asked Falmerdine. 

" The girl — ^your * Mona Lisa ' — I remember 
where I saw her now." 

" The real one is in the Louvre, you know," 
interpolated the Secretary, with a covert smile at 
his chief. 

" No, Hastings," returned the Prime Minister, 

" I'm thinking of something else. But surely " 

He broke oft and frowned in silent reverie. " If 
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she be the same, then, all I can say is that she's a 
plucky woman/* 

Fahnerdine was listening eagerly. 

" This soimds as if it is going to be interesting," 
remarked Sir Adrian a little cynically. 

" The woman's name is Home," said the Prime 
Minister, '' Esther Home." 

"What a very prosaic name for our modem 
Gioconda," exclaimed the Secretary. " Esther 
Home ! Oh, surely you are mistaken, sir ! Why 
it's as bad as Susan Smith." 

" And she used to be a dressmaker," continued 
Lord Wilchester. " She may be one now for 
aught I know to the contrary ; though^what I do 
know is that she ought to be serving a long term 
of penal servitude." The three n>en bent forward 
simultaneously. Fahnerdine's lips were tightly com- 
pressed. He was frowning ominously. " Her shop, 
or whatever she called it," went on the Prime 
Minister, "was in Maddox Street — I forget the 
number, it was on the right hand side ; but she 
had a plate or something of the sort outside, reading 
thus : ' Irene Lenoire — Robes et Modes.' " 

" Ah ! " sighed Hastings, " that's more like a 
name for our Gioconda. Irene Lenoire has possi- 
bilities ; but Susan Smith leaves absolutely nothing 
to the imagination." 

" It wasn't Susan Smith at all," retorted Fahner* 

2 
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dine savagely. " It is Esther Home. There is a 
difference." 

" I agree with you," retorted Sir Adrian caustic- 
ally. He was still wondering whether his daughter's 
heart would easily break. He was a pretematurally 
observant man. " Go on, Wilchester," he sidded, 
" let us hear the rest." 

" I am not certain," answered the Prime Minister, 
after a pause, *' whether, after all, I am justified 
in telling you. Indeed," he added, in quite a 
determined tone of voice, " I am sure I am not." 

Falmerdine would have given a great deal to hear 
more ; but he could not resist the opportunity 
which presented itself of sajring : 

" It certainly does seem rather bad form to discuss 
a woman behind her back." 

Whereat Sir Adrian sniffed contemptuously. 
" Considering," he said, " that we've been doing 
it for the past quarter of an hour ; that you have 
quoted y^ids of rubbish about her, and Wilchester 
has already given vent to the astounding assertion 
that she ought to be serving a term of penal servi- 
tude, it strikes me as being rather late in the day 
to introduce line scruples about good and bad 
form." 

"Anyhow, WoolJiridge," exclaimed the Prime 
Minister, " I have quite made up my mind. Let 
us drop the subject. I confess that I forgot myself 
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just now. I apologize. Your rebuke, Falmerdine, 
was just, though somewhat uncalled for." 

" But, really, Wilchester, this is too tantalizing. 
You lead us up to a moment of tragic interest and 
illimitable possibility, and then suddenly leave 
us to imagine all manner of imimaginable things. 
It's too bad of you." This remark came from 
Sir Adrian. Falmerdine was silent. Hastings 
grinned sardonically. He knew his chief too well 
to attempt to get him to change his mind. 

Lord Wilchester looked at his watch. " We are 
forgetting the time," he said, obviously with intent 
to change the subject. "We can give ourselves 
exactly a quarter of an hour over our coffee. I must 
be at the House by nine sharp." 

" Which reminds me," returned the Ambassador, 
resigning himself to the inevitable, " that we four 
met together to discuss a most important subject, 
and we've been wasting time by gossiping about a 
strange woman like a party of scandal-mongering 
old women." 

" You are right, Wooldridge," agreed the Prime 
Minister ; " but, really, one must have a little 
relaxation, even though one is on the eve of deciding 
whether or not Europe is to be launched into a 
sanguinary war." 

"And to-night will decide that," said Sir Adrian, 
becoming very grave. 

2* 
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" Undoubtedly ! " The Prime Minister's fine 
face clouded. He seemed suddenly to have become 
much older ; his eyes lost some of their lustre, 
and grew very weary. Falmerdine, who was 
watching him closely, felt a quick pang of pity for 
this great man surge up in his heart. In that 
moment he realized that upon his shoulders 
rested the greatest responsibility that ever came 
to single man. The peace of the world was at 
stake, and this man stood as arbiter of Fate. 
Wilchester it was who held the leashes of the 
straining war dogs. That night he, and he alone, 
was to decide whether he should let them loose. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE OUTRAGE. 

Rutland Falmerdine was not alone in his 
thoughts. There were many people dining there 
in the great London restaurant who watched the 
changing phases of the great man's mobile face, and 
wondered what grim secrets lay behind that smile 
and careless manner. Many, too, who asked 
themselves and others, in no cavilling or hostile 
spirit, what Lord Wilchester meant by dining 

r 

out and laughing and chatting in a public place 
at such a time. He would have been better em- 
ployed, surely, at lo. Downing Street, or in earnest 
conclave with his colleagues or his Sovereign. 
Those who spoke and thought thus Uttle knew 
that at that dinner table where the four men sat 
the great question of Peace or War was being prac- 
tically settled. 

The late editions of the evening newspapers 
reported that Lord Wilchester and Sir Adrian 
Wooldridge were amongst those who dined at the 
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Splendid that night. Later still, they were to 
report something else concerning Lord Wilchester. 

The table at which sat the man and woman 
who had been under discussion was but a few 
3^rds off, further from the great windows, and 
more into the centre of the room, though there was 
nothing between the two tables, and, but for the 
murmur of conversation and the distant accom- 
paniment of the Splendid's renowned Polish 
band, it would have been quite possible to over- 
hear conversation passing at either. As it hap- 
pened, however, on this particular evening, the 
confused babble of conversation was very loud, 
and, moreover, the band was discoursing somewhat 
noisy music — music with a martial flavour, no 
doubt a concession to the prevailing spirit of the 
coimtry at the time. 

" It is like old times, Esther," said the man, 
by name Rufus Darke, " to see you sitting oppo- 
site me at a dinner table.'* The man's voice was 
very soft, and almost caressing. It was a sin- 
gularly pleasant voice, and altogether out of har- 
mony with his imprepossessing personal appear- 
ance. 

The woman regarded him for a few moments 
with contemptuous amusement ; then she shrugged 
her shoulders. 

" It certainly is horribly reminiscent," she said 
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in a curiously metallic voice, that mi^t, perhaps, 
be called peevish and spiteful. 

" It has seemed a very long time/' he said, 
regarding her ardently. " Ages, Esther ! " 

" Three years," she said, crisply. 

" And now I see you again, it might have been 
yesterday. You haven't altered an atom, only, 
perhaps, you have grown more beautiful than ever. 
Ah, my Esther " 

" I wish," interrupted the woman, " that you 
would kindly reserve your fulsome, compliments 
for a less pubUc occasion." 

" You are as cruel as ever," he sighed, and 
gulped down a glass of old Fin Champagne with 
undisguised relish. Esther Home did not trouble 
to check a little shudder of distaste. She was 
looking across Rufus Darke's shoulder at the 
profile of Rutland Falmerdine, sitting at the next 
table. 

" You are foolish ! " she said, absently. 

" I wish," said the man, somewhat pettishly, 
" that you wouldn't stare at those men so much." 

" And why not ? " she retorted. " They are 
there to be stared at, just as I am. People should 
dine in the privacy of their own homes if they 
don't want to be looked at. But, besides, that 
is a group of the most interesting men of the 
moment." 
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" Yes," agreed the man, " I suppose so ; but, for 
all that, one would think, Esther, that, after I 
had not seen you for three years, you might deign 
to give me just a Uttle of your attention/' 

" I wish to goodness," she retorted acidly, *^ that 
you wouldn't harp so much on those wretched 
three years. I am not pleased at being reminded 
of the flight of time, if you are, And I've told 
you a dozen times, if I have told you once, this 
evening, that I have grown out of that time. It is 
dead and forgotten — ^at least, I wish to forget it. 
Many things have happened since then ; there 
have been many changes " 

" But you have not changed — ^you are just the 
same ? " 

She frowned. "Oh, yes, if you wish to think 
so, I am Just the same." And she laughed — a hard, 
cruel, little laugh, that might very well have chilled 
the blood in the man's veins had they not been 
so full of the warmth of wine and good food. 

" You have not told me yet," he said, after he 
had ordered another liqueur of an obsequious 
waiter, "what you are doing. You look very 
prosperous." 

I am," she replied, enigmatically. 
The Maddox Street business was a good specu* 
lation ? " 

She nodded. She did not trouble to hide the 
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fact that the conversation did not interest her ; 
but the man was blind to even the most obvious 
hints. 

"I suppose," he said, "that it does not par- 
ticularly interest you to know what I have been 
doing since we last met— eh ? " 

She shrugged her shoulders. " Not in the 
slightest," she said. " I hate Germany and every- 
thing German ; and I only hope we shall go to 
war J " 

" We shall ! " said the man in the tone of one 
who knows. 

" You speak as a German, I presume ? *' die 
sneered. 

" I am not a German," he answered hotly. " A 
man may Uve in Germany and earn his money 
in Germany, and still stick to his coimtry." 

" But hardly expect his country to stick to 
him, if it happen to know that he earns that 
money by spying and doing all he can to sell his 
country to its enemy ! " 

The man winced, and gave a quick, startled 
glance around, as if he feared her remark would 
be overheard. But the Polish orchestra was play- 
ing " Rule, Britannia ! " bravura. 

" Hush ! " he whispered, anxiously. " For the 
love of Heaven, be careful what you say ! You 
do not appreciate my danger, and — 
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"Oh, yes, I do." She laughed carelessly. 
" But I wonder," she added, " what Wilchester 
would think if he knew. Really, the position is 
very novel. I am quite enjo5dng it." 

The man had grown very pale, and his long, 
lean hand trembled as he raised his glass to his 
lips. The woman did not notice him. She 
had barely looked at him the whole evening. 
Perhaps his appearance annoyed her. She was 
thinking just then that she had made a mistake in 
accepting his invitation to dinner, and to accom- 
pany him to a theatre afterwards. He had been 
very pressing, and she had not seen him for three 
years. She had, as it were, been taken off her 
guard, and, quite apart from that, she was not 
at all sure whether she wanted or could afford 
to offend him. He was so very rich, and one 
cannot have too many rich friends nowada}^. 
She smiled faintly as she thought how very strange 
the position was. 

" Do you see that man looking in at the win- 
dow ? " she asked suddenly after a very long 
silence between them. " He has been staring in 
here, standing Uke that, for fully five minutes. I'm 
getting quite nervous 1 " 

Ruf us Darke turned and looked in the direction 
she indicated. Although the restaurant was bril- 
liantly illuminated, it was not yet dark outside. 
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In contrast with the mellow light of the interior, 
the sky looked vividly blue — ^that deep, rich blue 
of a Southern twilight. Against this, standing 
close to the window next to the Prime Minister's 
table, the j&gure of a man stood out in sharp sil- 
houette. His attitude was striking ; he appeared 
to be half-crouching and peering into the gay 
scene within. 

" Some poor beggar wondering why the rich 
should eat and the poor starve, I suppose," said 
Rufus Darke. 

Hardly had he spoken, however, than the 
figure by the window straightened himself, and 
Rufus Darke sprang to his feet, white as paper. 

" Good God ! " he exclaimed. 

A moment afterwards there was a sharp report, 
followed by the crashing of plate-glass ; then, 
almost simultaneously, another report. 

A dozen women screamed. The band stopped 
abruptly, in a crash of discord. The restaurant 
rose to a man in the grip of sudden panic. 

There was a rush of several people, including 
some waiters, to the table next to the window. 

" What has happened ? " gasped Esther Home. 

But Rufus Darke remained mute, staring hard 
at the window like one mesmerized. The shadow 
of the man who had stood there had gone. 

Esther Home rose to her feet. She was a very 
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tall woman, and superbly proportioned. She 
forced her way to the Prime Minister's table, and 
what she then saw made her start backwards with 
a cry of alarm. Lord Wilchester had been shot. 
He lay across the table, and there was blood welling 
from his breast and staining the white table linen 
crimson. 

" Is he dead ? " she breathed ; and Rutland 
Falmerdine, who had seen her and heard the ques- 
tion, pointed silently at a little, bald-headed man 
who was examining the Premier. 

^^ He is a doctor," he said. ** Please stand back. 
Let him have air " 

The doctor looked up, and his face revealed his 
verdict before he spoke. 

" He is dead ! " was all he said. 

And a murmur of horror ran from Up to Up, 
like the rising of a storm : 

" The Prime Minister has been murdered \ " 
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CHAPTER III. 

RUTLAND FALMERDINE MAKES A DISCOVERY. 

The first printed public announcement of the 
tragedy appeared in a late extra edition of an 
evening paper in the following words, which, 
being strictly true, summarize the painful facts: 

" ASSASSINATION OF LORD WILCHESTER. 

" At a quarter to nine o'clock this evening Lord 
Wilchester was shot in the heart by an unknown 
man at the restaurant of the Splendid Hotel, 
and succumbed instantly. His lordship was dining 
with three friends, amongst them being Sir Adrian 
Wooldridge, and, just as they were about to leave, 
a man outside in Pall Mall was seen to fire through 
the windows twice. The first shot apparently 
only penetrated the plate-glass of the window ; 
the second entered the deceased^s heart. Medical 
aid was at hand, but in vain. The Premier must 
have died instantly. All trace of the assassin has 
been lost. 

^*The body was at QQC§ removed to Wilchester 
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House, his lordship's town mansion, where it now 
lies awaiting the inquest. 

" By a curious coincidence, one of the deceased 
statesman's friends who was dining with him, 
and was present at the time of the dastardly deed, 
is Mr. Rutland Falmerdine, who, it will be 
remembered, was with His Majesty the King this 
morning, and so narrowly escaped injury, or even 
death. 

" The tragic occurrence has caused a most pro- 
foimd sensation, and many wild rumours are rife. 
Both Houses of Parliament adjourned on hearing 
the news. It is reported that a special Cabinet 
Meeting will be held to-night. The tragic and 
cowardly assassination of the Prime Minister at 
such a critical moment is nothing short of a na- 
tional calamity. It would seem that Great Britain 
is being confronted with a conspiracy within her 
own borders. The attempted assassination of the 
King and the murder of Lord Wilchester would cer- 
tainly appear to be the work of the same agency." 

The bare report gives but a faint impression of 
the real state of affairs on that eventful June 
night. The news of Lord Wilchester's murder 
spread like wildfire, ^n the clubs, in the street, 
in private houses, nothing short of a state of panic 
reigned. 

Wilchester d^d ! — ^tnicik dpwji by an unknown 
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assassm ! And at this, of all times ! For that 
dizzy moment the very fate of the Empire seemed 
to totter in the balance ; for who was there to take 
the helm of State now that Wilchester was dead ; 
who, of all the other statesmen, to steer the ship of 
State through the tempest which was raging into 
the calmer waters ? 

And whose was the hand that had done this 
abominable thing ? No one knew. A man had 
been seen to fire two shots, and to disappear, as if 
by magic. Not a soul could be found who could 
describe the murderer with any degree of minute- 
ness. Two or three people in the restaurant had 
seen the profile in silhouette of the mysterious 
murderen A dozen people who had been outside 
in Pall Mall had seen him fire. A tall man, they 
said, who wore dark clothes and a black bowler 
hat. Whether he was fair or dark, they knew not. 
Young or old, they could not tell. He was merely 
an ordinary man, in ordinary clothes, with nothing 
by which he could be identified. The police were 
baffled ; the populace justly indignant. Was there 
no law or order existing in the coimtry that a 
man might fire at the Monarch in the broad light 
of day, and coolly assassinate the Prime Minister 
in an open, public manner, and escape without 
so much as a living soul laying a hand upon 
him ? A reign of terror bad commenced. 
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Rutland Falmerdine had been one of those who 
had seen the strange man at the window ; but he 
had attached no significance to the fact. He had 
not seen him fire. The whole thing happened in 
far less time than it takes to record. At the precise 
moment Falmerdine was engaged in watching 
Esther Home and her unpleasant-looking com- 
panion, and wondering how it would be possible 
to effect an introduction, when he saw the man 
spring to his feet and turn deathly pale, staring 
wildly at the window. The next instant two shots 
rang out in quick succession, and Lord Wilchester 
gasped out, in a choked voice, "Good God, I'm 
shot ! " and, before Falmerdine fully realized what 
had happened, fell face foremost on to the 
table. 

A hundred separate and distinct events seemed 
to be crowded into the few dizzy seconds that fol- 
lowed ; yet, strangely enough, Falmerdine only 
clearly remembered one thing, though outwardly 
he remained splendidly cool, and, by his nerve 
and presence of mind, probably averted what might 
have proved a disastrous panic. 

Some two hours afterwards, when he found him- 
self alone in his rooms, his brain awhirl with tense 
excitement, he sat down and commenced to anal3^e 
exactly what he had witnessed, what had hap* 
pened. Assuredly no other man bad been through 
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what he had on that day. To have been with the 
King when His Majesty had been fired at ! To 
have been sitting next to the Prime Minister when 
he had been killed — and all within the space of a 
few hours. 

But, even as he thought of the tragic event, 
and tried to find some rational explanation other 
than the sensational one which the newspapers 
were fostering, he found himself thinking of quite 
another thing — found himself asking himself why, 
when he had had the chance, he had not spoken 
to Esther Home. 

He had had a chance which might never occur 
again, and he had let it slip. He had seen her 
rejoin her companion, and, with him, leave the 
restaiurant ; and, as he watched her, he felt that 
she was passing out of his life for ever, and that 
they would never cross each other's paths again. 

She interested him inmiensely, and in a totally 
incomprehensible manner. He was not a man 
given to sentiment, or jumping at instant con- 
clusions ; it generally took a very long time for 
him to receive at all a permanent impression. 
Yet this woman, whom he had never set eyes on 
before in his life, and would, in all probability, 
never set eyes on again, was filling his thoughts 
at such a moment as the present. 

Rutland Falmerdine at this time was a type of 

3 
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his age and class — ^neither better nor worse. He 
had received a liberal education, as became the 
son of his father. He went to Eton, and after- 
wards to Oxford, where he had a some^at 
conventional career. He got a First, rowed 
for the 'Varsity two years. He then travelled 
round the world, and wrote a book on Pitcaim 
Island. At the age of twenty-three he entered 
Parliament in the Conservative interest, seconded 
the Address, and, at the end of a year, applied 
for the Stewardship of the Chiltem Hundreds, 
and entered the Foreign Office. Shortly after- 
wards he was attached to an important Mission 
sent to Constantinople, and afterwards was ap- 
pointed to an Extra-Secretaryship at Paris, which 
enabled him to spend a remarkable portion of 
his time in England. 

He was known by everyone worth knowing, 
belonged to all the best clubs, and enjoyed the 
personal friendship of the King. He was a good 
all-roimd sportsman, and was reputed to be mode- 
rately wealthy for a second son. His friends 
called him " Fal," which monosyllable was placed 
imder his excellent cartoon in VanUy Fair. 

To the outward observer there was nothing 
whatever in the career of Falmerdine to lead 
one to suppose that he was any different from the 
ordinary run of young men of his fortunate class. 
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A man of the world, bom with rank, and wealth, 
and interest, seeking only to get all the good 
things out of life in the easiest and most pleasant 
manner. Tet this was not the case. Rutland 
Falmerdine was really a very serious-minded man, 
and a man of no mean intelligence or dwarfed 
sympathy. 

A little over a year ago he had met and fallen 
in love with Iris Wooldridge, the only daughter 
of Sir Adrian Wooldridge. His love had been reci- 
procated, and in due course their engagement had 
been announced. It was most seemly and right, 
and quite a good match for both parties. 

Iris Wooldridge was one of those sweetly pretty 
girls, with small, piquant features, golden hair, 
and blue eyes — a t3^ical English girl, with a com- 
plexion of milk and roses, and a voice as sweet as 
the song of wild birds. She was a most lovable 
girl, with a charming temper and disposition. 
Everyone fell head over ears in love with her, and 
nobody seemed to mind a bit when she made her 
choice and Rutland Falmerdine a proud and happy 
man. 

She was twenty years of age, had been educated 
in a convent in France, and had since then tra- 
velled considerably under the chaperonage of her 
aunt and the Dowager Duchess of Castlemoor. 
She had many accomplishments, and was as fine 

3* 
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a horsewoman as she was a miniature painter. 
Her father adored her, and, indeed, so did every- 
one else with whom she came in contact. Even 
women who were growing fassde and debutantes 
whose profiles were an}d:hing but classic, and whose 
complexions an}^ing but milk and roses, loved 
her, and declared her to be the sweetest girl that 
ever lived. Iris Wooldridge was a girl to be 
envied. 

Her portrait was on Falmerdine's mantelpiece. 
He had several portraits of her, in fact, as was quite 
natural and seemly. But to-night he never so 
much as noticed them. For the first time since 
he had met her, Iris Wooldridge had no place in 
his thoughts ; and yet, had anyone asked him if he 
were as much in love with her as ever, he would 
have answered warmly in the affirmative, and 
would have spoken the truth. His mind was merely 
preoccupied, his loyalty in nowise lessened. 

Falmerdine's rooms were in Dover Street. They 
were characteristic of the man, and, like the man, 
wholly contradictory. His large and spacious old 
Georgian sitting-room looked like the lumber-room 
of the xmdassified property of a museum. There 
were pictures by old masters hobnobbing with 
Vanity Fair cartoons; Byzantine Madonnas, and 
sporting prints ; bronzes and Boeotian statuettes ; 
tiger skins and modem novels — everjrthing in a 
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delightful confusion that, in its chaotic disregard 
of order or consistency, made for an un- 
consciously pleasing effect, though, as his mother 
once said, looked as if they badly wanted a 
spring cleaning. 

These rooms had been Falmerdine's ever since 
he had come down from Oxford, and, though they 
were frequently shut up, imder the care of an old 
Oxford scout gud his worthy wife, whenever he 
was in London he used them. 

The time was soon coming, however, when he 
would change his Bohemian state of bachelordom 
for the more blessed one of Benedict ; and, in an- 
ticipation of that eventful change, he had already 
given notice to his landlord, and had purchased 
the lease of a charming little house in Curzon Street, 
not very far frc«n Sir Adrian's own in Chesterfield 
Gardens. 

Falmerdine's father, Lord Clumberly, was a 
wealthy man, with strong views on the law 
of primogeniture, and, moreover, was perhaps 
unduly fond of his son Rutland. Ashwynne 
Falmerdine, being the elder, would of necessity 
inherit the title and estates ; but, for all 
that, Rutland himself could rely on not being 
altogether overlooked, even though Fate had 
made him a second son. Besides that, he had 
already a considerable income derived from 
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private sources, the result of a legacy of a 
maternal aunt. Altogether Rutland Falmerdine 
was a man to be envied. 

It was broad daylight before Falmerdine deter- 
mined to get to bed that night, and even then he 
did not go to sleep. His brain was racked with 
wear5dng, chaotic thoughts, and about eight he rose 
unrefreshed, dressed, and went out without any 
definite object. He walked aimlessly down Picca- 
dilly, turned into the Park, and out of it again at 
Stanhope Gate. Walking aimlessly for about 
twenty minutes, he foimd himself in Maddox Street, 
and, on realizing the fact, felt unaccountably 
embarrassed, though, strictly speaking, he had 
been quite unconscious of the direction he was 
taking. 

Maddox Street ! The conversation of the man 
who was now dead came back to him. What did 
he mean ? That unfinished story had left a sin- 
gularly vivid impression upon him, accentuated 
imdoubtedly by the tragic events which so soon 
followed it. And here he was in Maddox Street ! 
He could not help scanning the houses, the name- 
plates, the various signs in windows and over 
doors. 

He had hardly walked a dozen paces in this 
tentatively observant mood than he saw exactly 
what he half hoped, yet feared, to see. Beside the 
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door of No. 221A, Maddox Street, was a large brass 
plate, and on it was engraved : 



IRENE LENOIRE. 
Robes et Modes. First Floor, 



Instinctively he stopped short and stared up 
at the house. It was an ordinary, old-fashioned, 
three-storeyed, early nineteenth-century house, like 
the majority of the houses in its immediate vici- 
nity. The windows of the upper floors appeared 
to be those of residential chambers. The three 
on the first floor, which riveted his eyes, had wire 
blinds, on which part of the inscription of the 
brass plate was repeated in painted letters of 
gold. 

It was early, and West End London was not 
about. The people who passed on foot up and 
down Maddox Street were, for the most part, 
clerks and milliners' assistants, while the vehi- 
cular traffic consisted principally of tradesmen's 
carts. 

A clock was striking nine, and Falmerdine re- 
membered that he had not breakfasted, and 
that he had an appointment to ride in the 
Park with Miss Wooldridge at ten. He turned, a 
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little regretfully it must be admitted, for, just at 
that moment, he felt that he neither wanted his 
breakfast nor the company of anybody, least of 
all Iris Wooldridge. 

A hansom cab was crawling by the kerb about 
fifty paces away ; and he hailed it. The cabman 
cantered his bony horse up to him, and, just as 
Falmerdine was about to step inside and tell the 
man to drive him to his dub — the Junior Patrician, 
in Pall Mall — ^he saw a large white automobile 
coming towards him. The car waS driven by a 
woman, and he recognized her at once. It was the 
woman of his thoughts — Esther Home — Esther 
Home or Irene Lenoire, he cared not which. He 
required no name for the woman of his thoughts. 

She saw him, too, as she drew up outside 
No. 22IA, and sprang lightly to the pavement, 
while her smart chauffeur stood with his peaked 
hat raised, as if in salutation to an Empress. 

Falmerdine never knew what prompted him at 
the moment, but he, too, raised his hat, though 
the woman was, by all the rules of his world and 
convention, a complete stranger to him. 

She looked across the street, and smiled. It was 
the same glorious, inscrutable smile — the Sphinx 
smile that had dwelt with him ever since last night 
— and it sent every nerve in his body tingling. 
It was significant. They had broken the bonds of 
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convention ; she had not resented his salute ; 
she had, in fact, acknowledged it. His cheeks 
glowed with trimnph ; his heart beat fast. In 
a moment he would have crossed the street and 
spoken to her, though what he meant to say, or 
would have said. Heaven only knows ; but in that 
moment she had disappeared into the doorway of 
No. 221, and the chauffeur was dashing down the 
street in the large white Daimler motor-car. 

" Where to, sir ? " came in gruff accents from 
the cabman, and brought Falmerdine down from 
the clouds to the realization that a cab awaited his 
pleasure. He frowned ominously as he leapt 
inside. " You can drive to the devil, if you 
like ! " he said. 

" Very good, sir ! " remarked the cabman, im- 
perturbably. 

" Junior Patrician ! " growled Falmerdine, as an 
after-thought ; and the cabman whipped up his 
horse and smiled philosophically. 
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CHAPTER IV- 



THE spider's web. 



It was a very pleasant, although a very business- 
like, room that Esther Home entered that morning. 
An office — ^and yet having something about it, 
withal, that was not official. 

It was a large room, having two windows over- 
looking Maddox Street. On the wire blinds, 
which reached half-way from the casement, were 
the two words, " et Modes^^^ reversed. A large 
satinwood bureau, containing a series of drawers 
and shelves, all numbered, and, in some cases, 
containing letters and names, ranged along the 
whole of one wall. Two or three japanned tin 
deed-boxes, such as lawyers use ; - an American 
roll-top desk, an elegant bookcase and sideboard ; 
a letter press, and a few stiff official chairs, all of 
the same satinwood, formed the bulk of the fur- 
niture of the room, which suggested the mterior of 
the office of a somewhat fastidious solicitor or 
bank manager. 

But the impression was very soon lost, for there 
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were many other things which clashed with the 
purely official character and nature of the room. 
For instance, there were some really excellent 
prints on the walls ; on the sideboard a marble 
Antinous and a bronze Hermes ; indeed, several 
bronzes, copies of Greek and Renaissance originals. 
On the walls, besides the prints, were two excellent 
pieces of Delia Robbia School work, and, in a 
wonderfully beautiful blue and gold Florentine 
frame, a quatro-cento Madonna by an early 
Sienese painter. It would not appear that Esther 
Home was at all catholic in her tastes — not, at 
any rate, if they be judged from her pictures and 
objects of art. 

The room looked as if it were in constant use, 
the books as if they were used for frequent refer- 
ence. It was an odd assortment of books — 
a medley of fiction and fact. There were French 
and Russian novels side by side with Directories, 
and Peerages, and Red Books; German books of 
philosophy hobnobbing with Whitaker ; and Crock- 
ford's Clergy List, and Burke's Peerage wedged in 
between Balzac and the Bible. Carelessly put back 
into their shelves, too, many upside down, Volume 
One here, and Volumes Five and Three somewhere 
else — altogether a very characteristic library, and 
perhaps the least official thing in this unofficial 
office. 
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But what did a London dressmaker want with 
an oflSce of this sort ? 

Esther Home was a woman in a thousand — ^nay, 
rather, a woman in an Age. Her career had been 
eventful, and it will be as well at the outset, so as 
to avoid all misunderstanding or misapprehension, 
to make the bare facts known. And the bare facts 
are these. She was the daughter of obscure 
parents, her father having been a clerg5mian of 
the Established Church of England, who died of 
small-pox when she was about five years of age. 
Her mother was a singularly beautiful Italian, 
of lowly origin, the daughter of a small farmer of 
the Casentino. 

For some years after her father's death Esther 
Home lived with her mother in Rome and in 
Paris. Mrs. Home was an actress. Esther re- 
ceived no regular education, but, being an ex- 
ceptionally sharp girl, she did not suffer from 
the neglect ; on the contrary, she rather bene- 
fited therefrom in that she enjoyed greater freedom, 
an unbiassed receptacle for observation. She had a 
natural bent for languages, and spoke French, Italian, 
German, and English long before the average girl 
of her age would have mastered the rudimentary 
etymology of her native tongue. At the age of 
sixteen, Mrs. Home, being in rather straitened cir- 
cumstances, apprenticed her daughter to a dress- 
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maker in Paris. It was at the girVs own request, 
for she loved dresses, and had an inborn gift 
for designing, besides being quite an amateur 
authority on historical costumes. 

Five years of uneventful mediocrity followed, 
and Mrs. Home, having lost her beauty, her youth, 
and the joy of life, died quite suddenly of heart 
disease in her appartemetU at Clichy.* She was 
buried by her daughter in the cemetery at Mont- 
martre, and was mourned by her cat. 

Esther's real life commenced from that moment. 
All that had gone before was merely an uninterest- 
ing prelude, which was forgotten the moment the 
real drama commenced. 

Her mother had not been dead a month before 
Esther went to London in the capacity of a com- 
panion to a semi-imbecile Scotswoman of con- 
siderable wealth. She obtained the situation by 
sheer audacity and on the strength of her appear- 
ance, her linguistic attainments, and a forged testi- 
monial. 

A year afterwards the feckless Scotswoman died 
mysteriously, leaving Esther Home a legacy of ten 
thousand pounds. The relatives disputed the 
will, and alleged unfair influence. Esther Home 
fought the case and won it, largely owing to the 
brilliance of a certain yoxmg lawyer who mys- 
teriously committed suicide shortly afterwards — it 
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was said because Esther Home, who had been 
engaged to him, had told him that she had merely 
been playing with him. 

It was not long after this that Esther Home 
figured rather prominently in another lawsuit — 
this time a criminal action for libel and attempted 
blackmail. The nominal prosecutor was the Crown, 
the real prosecutor a certain Judge of the High 
Court. For some reason never explained, the 
case, which was being much talked about, never 
came to trial, for the prosecution withdrew at the 
last moment, and it was said that the Judge con- 
cerned paid Miss Home a very large sum to prevent 
a civil action against himself. 

During this time Esther Home lived between 
London and Paris, was a well-known figure, and 
noted for her wonderful dresses and jewels. She 
was always surrounded by an army of admirers, 
and always managed to disarm hostile criticism 
and keep her portrait and all similar personalities 
out of the newspapers. Thus, although she 
achieved fame, she avoided notoriety. 

Then came another epoch. There had been 
several unpleasant scandals concerning her. A 
young Russian had shot himself at her door at an 
hotel in Paris ; an English ofiicer had committed 
suicide, and they pointed at Esther Home as the 
cause. An Italian prince had killed his friend 
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through jealousy — many such stories, perhaps true, 
perhaps not. But one day a thing happened which 
could have no two interpretations. 

It was in March. Esther Home was staying at 
Monte Carlo, and had been having phenomenal 
luck at roulette. It was reported that she had 
won three himdred thousand francs on a system 
which everyone knew, and played, and lost. It 
was known as the Darke system. During that 
time she was constantly seen with a certain foreign* 
looking Jew, by name Rufus Darke. He was a 
power on the Stock Exchange, and was reputed to 
be exceedingly rich. One day Riviera society was 
startled by the news that Rufus Darke and Esther 
Home had married each other. There was no 
doubt about it, because it was in all the 
papers. 

For a year after that no one heard anjrthing 
about either Mr. or Mrs. Darke. They were travel- 
ling. Then, quite suddenly, both of them ap* 
peared on the scene again — ^this time in quite a 
different capacity. Mrs. Darke divorced her hus- 
band. The fact was also given general publicity 
in the newspapers, and people wondered, for Rufus 
Darke's wealth might conceivably have made 
amends for his shortcomings. 

Very shortly afterwards people ceased to wonder, 
for Rufus Darke was hammered on the Stock Ex- 
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change, made a bankrupt, and left the country 
for chimerical foreign parts, a ruined and disgraced 
man. 

That was about three years previous to the time 
of this story, and during those three years nothing 
more had been heard of Esther Home — ^for she 
reverted to her maiden name after the proceed- 
ings. She merely dropped out of the world, and 
people forgot her, just as they forgot the less for- 
tunate Mr. Darke« 

But, during that time, Esther Home had been 
working out her destiny. She saw a future and 
a fortune in a Maddox Street dressmaking estab- 
lishment, for she knew that she could design gowns 
with anyone in the world, and treasured with grim 
satisfaction a letter from the greatest costumier 
in the world, offering her the salary of a Cabinet 
Minister to enter his service. She had declined 
the offer of the great Paris house, and had inau- 
gurated "Irene Lenoire" at 221A, Maddox 
Street. 

She started with the great genius of Paris 
in her mind, and saw a million of money in the 
near future. She was a bom tradeswoman. 
Already she had shown herself an excellent business 
woman, adept in the science of speculation ; and, 
moreover, she was en veine^ even as she had been 
during that remarkable fortnight at Monte Carlo 
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last season. She spared no expense, and avowedly 
started with the intention of making " Irene 
Lenoire" world-famed, the greatest name in the 
world of dresses. She gave herself five years. By 
that time she would be rich enough to have her 
house in London, a place in the country, a yacht, 
a villa at Cannes, an hotel in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, a villa at Florence — and many other things, 
for her ambition was all-embracing and limit- 
less. 

But, alas for her dream and the Chateaux en 
Espagne! She had not opened "Irene Lenoire" 
very long before she discovered that she had been 
going on an erroneous assumption. English women 
did not want perfect costumes, did not understand 
the artistic value of dress. In short, within six 
months, she could see nothing ahead but mediocrity 
and a moderate income. It was a cruel blow to 
all her hopes, the death of her ambition. Irene 
Lenoire would merely be just as the hundred 
and one other establishments of the same kind, 
and the great Paris name would ever o'er- 
shadow it. 

At that time she was eight-and-twenty, and 
she felt as if she had lived her life in vain. 
She began to plan a disposal of her business as a 
going concern, and to think, rather wearily it is 
true, of leaving the comparatively straight and 
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narrow path of respectability for the old broad 
road of adventure. She realized, too, with pecu- 
liar poignancy, that she was growing old, and 
that, if success was still to be wrenched from Fate, 
she must lose no time. 

Then it was that the great idea came to her, 
the idea which marked, perhaps, the most im- 
portant epoch in her life. It came to her as the 
result of a chance remark made by one of her 
few clients, a Polish countess, who lived in 
London. 

" Mon Dieu ! What a chance you dress- 
makers would have to levy blackmail. The secrets 
you could find out ! La, la — ^and the reputations 
you could ruin ! Why, chfere madame, you could 
frighten old Lady Smythers into pa3dng you ten 
thousand pounds, while, as for me, nom de Dieu — 
if you were not honest ! " 

Thus Madame la Comtesse Polwsky. Little 
did that estimable lady guess that her careless 
remark would really be the means of inaugurating 
one of the most stupendous and audacious schemes 
of the age. 

From that moment Esther Home worked on 
the idea, and elaborated the scheme suggested by 
the remark of the Countess. 

Dressmaking would not pay. It was, as far 
as she was concerned, a complete failure ; but, for 
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all that, it would be an admirable "blind" to 
cover what was to be her new pursuit. A gigantic 
sjrstem of espionage, of sp}dng, of tracking down 
the secrets of highly-placed individuals and the 
judicious levjdng of blackmail ! 

At first she must work alone. Afterwards she 
foresaw the splendid possibilities of a society, a 
combination of brilliant, if unprincipled, people — 
a veritable sinners' syndicate. 

The materials and, to a large extent, the 
mechanism of such an organization were already 
at her hand. Three cases were already under her 
notice and awaiting her attention. She spent a 
few weeks in working out all the details of her 
scheme, and forgot all about negotiations for the 
sale of the business of Madame Irene Lenoire. 
That business should continue as heretofore, main- 
tain its position, and, if possible, increase its 
ramifications. 

This is not the place to describe the method 
of procedure adopted by this daring criminal 
genius, nor to write the history of the three years 
preceding the commencement of this story. 

Esther Home was laughing silently to herself 
that morning as she entered her office, and the 
first thing she did was to walk swiftly across the 
room and look out of the window into the street. 
She saw what in all probability she expected to 

4* 
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see, and that was Rutland Falmerdine driving 
away in a hansom cab. 

" Ah, my friend," she said aloud ; " you want 
more courage. I gave you a chance ; you did not 
take it.'* 

A pale-faced, quietly-dressed young woman 
silently entered the room and murmured a respect- 
ful good morning, which Esther Home acknow- 
ledged with a gracious smile. 

" Mr. Mosdey is waiting, ma'am," said the 

girl. 

" Show him in, Walters," said Esther Home. 

The man who entered about a minute after- 
wards looked exactly what he was — a "gentle- 
man's gentleman ; " in other words, Mr. Richard 
Moseley was the valet of a certain well-known 
peer. His occupation was revealed not only in 
his smooth, sall6w, clean-shaven face, his clothes, 
from the hat he carried respectfully in his hand 
to his well-fitting boots, but in his sleek obse- 
quious manner, his silent tread, and his soft, pur- 
ring, well-modulated voice. He was a man of 
five-and-thirty, dark, slight, and with very white, 
carefully-manicured hands. 

He greeted Esther Home in his most colourless 
and impersonal manner. She gave him the same 
gracious smile which she had bestowed on the 
young woxnaxi, and just the faintest flush crept into 
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Mr. Moseley's sallow cheeks, those smooth, yellow 
cheeks that looked as if he polished them to make 
them shine like old ivory^ 

" Well, Mosdey, and what's the news ? " said 
Esther Home, indicating a seat, which, however, 
Mr. Moseley declined with a superbly depreca- 
tory movement. 

" I've got some news, miss," replied Moseley. 

So has Mr. Johnson." 
Why didn't Johnson come with you this morn- 
ing, then ? " asked Esther Home, with just a 
suspicion of annoyance in her tones. 

" Because he's had to go down to the coimtry 
with his gentleman, miss." 

"I see. Well, what is it?" 

"We overheard it at the Grifl&n Hotel last 
night, miss." 

' " Ah, I thought you'd hear something sooner or 
later. I suppose the company at the Griffin 
is very select — eh ? " 

" Well, miss, I would hardly say that," said Mr. 
Moseley, with another inimitable movement of 
deprecation and a thin smile. 

" Exclusive, then ? " 

" We are all of us of the same class, miss, if that's 
what you mean. The Griffin has been the 
resort, as your ladyship might say, of gentlemen's 
servants." Mr. Moseley frequently gave people 
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titles to which they had no right. It was a habit 
acquired through constant association with the 
aristocracy. 

" Where is the Griffin ? " asked Esther Home. 

" In Griffin Yard, my lady — I beg pardon, miss, 
Griffin Yard, off Curzon Street." 

" Yes, I thought so. But let us get to business, 
because I've got another matter I want to talk to 
you about — an important matter, too." 

" Well, miss, what me and Johnson heard last 
night was this. We was both in there just talking 
things over with two or three of our friends, and 
Mr. Pike — ^that's his lordship's man, you remember, 
miss ? — Mr. Pike, he saj^, talking of the attempted 
assassination of the King : ' It's my belief that they 
wasn't trjdng to shoot the King at all, but some- 
one who was with him ! ' " 

Esther Home started ever so slightly. The man 
was voicing her own thoughts, and had, by a 
curious coincidence, turned the subject on to 
the matter uppermost in her mind. Moseley 
was only one of the many servants, grooms, valets, 
lady's-maids, and butlers whom she had lured into 
her web and bribed into her service to glean 
through them their masters* secrets. 

The case at present under discussion had no- 
thing to do with Rutland Falmerdine ; nothing, in 
fact, to do with any recent event ; it was an old 
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family skeleton, which had long been locked safely 
in its cupboard. Esther Home had obtained 
possession of the key in the shape of a certain Mr. 
Adam Pike, the bod3rservant of a certain peer, 
and, in this connection, Mr. Moseley, a friend of 
Mr. Pike, was proving himself of service, and in- 
cidentally putting sundry sums of money into his 
own pocket. 

^' I just mention this remark, miss, because, as 
you always tell me to, I try to keep my eyes and 
ears open for anything fresh." 

" Quite right," said Esther Home approvingly. 
" And what else did Mr. Pike say ? " 

"Well, he told me a curious little story about 
a family he'd been in. I couldn't get him to 
mention names, unfortunately, but it appears that 
there's a certain person who's trying to get rid of 
a certain young aristocrat for some reason or 
other. Two or three attempts have been unsuc- 
cessfully made, and the party is still going on. 
Mr. Pike seems to know all about it, though I 
couldn't, try as I might, get him to give any par- 
ticulars. You see, miss, it's a serious thing — ^isn't 
it?" 

"A very serious thing," agreed Esther Home 
grimly. " But do you think your friend, Mr. Pike, 
wished to suggest that the person whose life is 
thus being sought was with the King yesterday ? " 
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"That was what I thought," answered Mr. 
Mosdey cautiously. 

" Humph ! Well, in that case, it is one of two 
men — ^the Equerry, Lord Camelfidd, or Mr. Rut- 
land Falmerdine." 

" Yes, miss ; and perhaps youVe noticed that 
this Mr. Falmerdine happened to be dining with * 
poor Lord Wilchester when he was shot last 
night." 

" I have," said Esther Home, regarding Mr. 
Moseley suspiciously. There was something sus- 
picious in this coincidence of thought. She had 
not credited Moseley with so much inteUigence. 
" But surely," she added with well-affected sur- 
prise, " you do not mean to suggest that anyone is 
seeking to kill Mr. Falmerdine ? " 

" I don't suggest anything, miss. I'd be very 
sorry to say anything of the sort. I merely men- 
tioned it, as I thought it would interest you, and 
in accordance with your instructions." 

Mr. Moseley left 221A, Maddox Street, shortly 
afterwards, and he carried with him verv clear 
and definite instructions. Those instructions were 
to follow up the chance allusion of Mr. Pike, the 
valet, and to endeavour to get him to talk more 
freely on the subject. 

" He is a simple fool," thought Esther Home 
when the door closed behind him ; '' but useful." 
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The next half-hour she spent in referring to 
various ponderous tomes, directories, peerages, 
Foreign Office lists, and so on, and, at the end pf 
that time, she knew probably about as much about 
Rutland Fahnerdine as he knew himself, and 
certainly, more about his family and connections. 
She made copious extracts and notes, and, 
about noon, she went out and hailed a passing 
hansom. She had an appointment to lunch with 
a friend at Princes', 

On her way to Piccadilly she had time to think 
over several matters, and, before she left the cab, 
she had come to a conclusion. 

" I must meet Mr. Fahnerdine," she said to 
herself. " We must know each other. We have 
a future before us." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE RENAISSANCE OF RUFUS DARKE. 

The return of Rufus Darke to London a com- 
paratively rich man within three years of his 
bankruptcy and apparent ruin surprised but a few 
people, and those were they who knew little of the 
man and his character. 

" You can knock Darke down, but you'll never 
keep him down," said the men who knew him at 
the time of the great catastrophe, and their verdict 
was justified. 

No one knew or troubled where he had made his 
money and how he had recruited his shattered 
and demoralized resources, for City men are not 
inquisitive individuals, and it was quite enough for 
them when Darke paid up all his debts in full and 
was reinstated on the Stock Exchange, though it 
was generally imderstood that this was purely a 
formal proceeding of restitution of rights and that 
Throgmorton Street would see little of Rufus Darke 
again. 
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A few rumours cropped up every now and then 
concerning him. They were like most rumours, 
contradictory. He had been living in Berlin, they 
said, and wondered how a fortune was to be wrested 
out of Berlin in three years; others reported that 
he had become a citizen of the United States and 
had recently engineered a gigantic combine in 
the boot trade. But, for the most part, they were 
quite content to leave matters as they stood and 
gratefully accepted their good and imexpected luck, 
for Darke's habilities had been enonqous. 

He was staying at the Splendid Hotel in a 
palatial suite of rooms, and, though he kept a 
great deal to himself, he was seen about frequently, 
generally in the company of a middle-aged, grizzly- 
looking gentleman of obvious Teutonic nation- 
ality. 

It was in this gentleman's company that he 
strolled down Bond Street on the afternoon after 
the tragic assassination of Lord Wilchester. 

" I tell you what it is. Von Goertz," he remarked, 
"we've got to do the thing next time or make 
up our minds to fail altogether. Another such fiasco 
as last night's, and our game will be up. A more 
clumsy exhibition it has never been my fortune to 
witness, and yet the man is supposed to be a crack 

shot." 

» 

" Hush ! " said Von Goertz, lajdng his well- 
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gloved, fat hand on his companion's arm. " Here 
is your friend. I will leave you. We will meet 
at the club, nicht wahr ? *' And he crossed the 
street, leaving Rufus Darke face to face with Esther 
Home. 

The man's delight at the meeting was un- 
disguisedly unreciprocal in the woman ; indeed, 
she looked distinctly annoyed. 

" I felt sure I should meet you," said the man 
complacently. 

" I, too, feared it," she retorted. " How do you 
do ? Have you heard any more news of last night's 
affair?" 

" No," he answered, " save that the inquest will 
be to-morrow." 

" Will you give evidence ? " she spoke carelessly. 
The man had turned and was walking beside 
her. 

" No," he said, " that is, not unless I am called. 
I never volunteer evidence.** 

" You are wise," she remarked crisply ; " in your 
peculiarly embarrassing position " 

** My position is anything but embarrassing," 
the man interrupted, and unconsciously quickened 
his pace. " By the way," he said, " I am anxious 
to continue our conversation of last night." 

" I do not share the anxiety," she returned crossly. 
" You and I are strangers." 
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" We were once man and wife." 

" I was once unable to walk — ^both catastrophes 
are of the past. I am no longer a baby, nor am I 
your wife." 

"But one cannot forget it," he persisted with 
dogged sentimaitality. 

" I find it not only easy but expedient." 

" Have you ceased, then, to care for me a 

little ? " he asked in a low voice husky with 

passion. 
" No," she said, with a short little laugh, " because 

I never did care for you. Surely you do not want 

me to accentuate the obvious." 

" Esther " 

" My dear, good man, you really choose the 
most inappropriate places for this sort of conversa- 
tion. We are in Bond Street." 

" You are laughing at me," he exclaimed with 
sudden anger. 

" I could not do an3d:hing else," she said. " You 
are ridiculous." 

For the first time Rufus Darke appeared to grasp 
the real meaning of her words and manner ; and 
a very unpleasant look came into his dark, sinister 
face. 

" You mean to go back on your bargain, then ? " 
he asked fiercely. 

" What bargain ? " 
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" Three years ago, I allowed you to save a con- 
siderable sum of money before the crash came, 
allowed you to get a divorce." 

" Well — this is barely news ? " 

" On the condition," he continued, ignoring her 
interruption, "that, when I returned, you would 
give me the opportunity of reinstating m3^self , you 
would re-marry me ^" 

"You are becoming more than ridiculous.** 
She laughed again, and the man winced as if she 
had struck his face with a whip. She was very 
daring ; but she was also very unwise, forgetting, 
in her sublime self-confidence, that even a worm 
may turn. Rufus Darke was like a worm in more 
ways than one, and he also turned. 

" You are very brave, my lady,** he hissed 
between his clenched teeth, " But, by God, you 
shall pay for it ! Do you think I have sacrificed 
three of the best years of my life to make things 
comfortable for you; do you think that I am 
going to let all that go by for nothing, lose fortune, 
name, and wife, to be fooled, laughed at, made 
fun of — eh ? Ha, if that's what you are thinking 
the sooner I show you your mistake the better it 
will be for both of us." 

" You're a fool," she retorted scornfully. " And, 
if you don't moderate youj ypfce^ I'll leave you 
here at once/* 
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" You dare not risk a scene, my lady," he sneered. 

** You dare not make one," she retorted. " I 
think, on that point, we are quits." 

" You defy me ? " His face was distorted with 
anger and baffled desire. 

" If you insist on being melodramatic — ^yes ! " 

"Ha! Well, so be it!" 

" Is this peculiarly agreeable interview ended ? " 
She was splendidly sarcastic, but inconceivably 
unwise. 

"No," returned the man in a thick voice that 
shook with the force of his inward rage, " it is just 
beginning." He was in a white heat of passion, 
but he was making a valiant effort to keep himself 
under control. They had reached the Piccadilly 
comer of Bond Street. He turned abruptly. " Let 
us walk back," he said. 

" I am going the other way, thank you." 

"You are going to do exactly what I tell you 
to do." 

She swung round, and faced him with a look 
that dealt death. He met her gaze with grim 
insolence. They looked into each other's soids, and 
flashed defiance for defiance. 

" You are either a bigger fool than I took you 
for, or you are mad." 

"There are other possibilities, my dear Esther. 
Shall we walk ? We are blocking the way." The 
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man had grown as cool as the woman. It was to 
be a duel to the death. 

For an answer, the woman shrugged her shoulders 
and walked by his side. "On second thoughts," 
she said, " it may be interesting. Pray go on." 

" In the first place," said Rufus Darke, " may 
I remind you that I happen to know exactly what 
you have been doing since I last saw you ? " 

" Is that meant to be a threat or a reassurance ? " 

" It is merely a statement of fact. I have been 
away from England, but that does not necessarily 
imply that I have not had eyes and ears in England. 
Dressmaking is a good blind to cover your excellent 
s}rstem of espionage and blackmail. Oh, my dear 
Esther, I congratulate you ; you are really quite 
wonderful." 

The woman went a little pale, and darted a 
hunted look at the man. She was surprised, perhaps 
a little alarmed ; but she did not mean to show 
it. Her voice was as clear and crisp as ever as 
she said, with a shrug of her beautiful sloping 
shoulders : 

" Well ? Get on to your point." 

" My point is this, ma ch6rie," the man answered, 
mockingly. " You are the very woman I want." 

" Thank you. I prefer to forego your compli- 
ments. I think I almost prefer your abuse." 

" And," continued Rufus Darke, " you will 
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either fulfil our contract of three years ago, 
or " 

" Or what ? '' 

'' I shall take a certain amount of pleasure in 
imparting certain information to the authorities 
at Scotland Yard, information which, I have not 
the slightest doubt, will be of intense interest and 
value to them." 

*' Then it is a threat ? " The woman's look was 
terrible, and her voice cut Uke a knife. 

" A question of terms, dear Esther, and a threat 
that is never likely to be carried out is surely " 

"You can carry it out if you like," she said, 
nonchalantly. " I am indifferent." 

" You act superbly." 

" You would ruin yourself," she said coldly. 

" I should be prepared." 

" There is a difference only in degree between 
blackmail and — murder ! " 

The man stopped dead, and turned a ghastly face 
upon her. 

" What do you mean ? " he asked huskily. 

She laughed aloud. She had played her last card. 
It had won. 

" I mean," she said, " that the crimes are 
punished very differently. I might get seven 
years— though it is hardly likely. You un- 
doubtedly would be hanged ! " 

5 
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" Hush ! for God's sake ! Look here, what 
are you driving at ? " 

" I was thinking/* she said, softly, " of Mr. 
Rutland Falmerdine. Don't forget, my friend, 
that I am quite prepared to meet you on 
your own terms. I wish to speak to someone. 
Au revoir ! " 

And, before Rufus Darke realized what had 
happened, she had abruptly left him and crossed 
the crowded street. 

He remained standing on the kerb for a few 
seconds, trying to catch a glimpse of her. She 
seemed suddenly to have vanished into thin air. 

He growled out an oath and clenched his fists. 
He realized that he had been worsted, and that 
Esther Home was a far stronger woman than he 
had imagined. 

A moment afterwards he caught sight of her, and 
made an effort to cross the crowded street in pursuit. 
He succeeded in effecting an undignified passage ; 
then he drew back, for he saw something that 
robbed him for the moment of his self-control. 

Esther Home was standing a few yards from him, 
engaged in conversation with Rutland Falmerdine. 

" By all the powers," he gasped, " they know 
each other ! " 

And he drew back and like a whipped cur slunk 
into a shop doorway to watch and wait. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A MEETING. 



Rutland Falmerdine had left his club that after- 
noon with the firm intention of walking through 
Maddox Street. He hated himself for his weak- 
ness and his folly, but he made no effort to check 
them. He did not take the trouble to analyze his 
feelings, or to be honest with himself. He only 
knew that he had seen the most wonderful woman 
in the world and that he must see her again and 
speak to her. 

He had ridden in the Park that morning with 
Iris Wooldridge. Fortunately, he had been spared 
a conversation of a personal natxire, for, like all 
London that day, no one spoke of anything else 
save the tragedy of the previous night. 

There were other things, too, besides the assas- 
sination of the Premier to keep London well 
supplied with conversational topics. The lurid 
shadow [of war hung over the country; and 

5* 
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the one great and strong man, the one man 
who could avert the seemingly inevitable catas- 
trophe, had been struck down at the most 
momentous crisis. Indeed, no other word than 
panic could describe the state on which London 
bordered that day. 

Thus, in all probability. Iris Wooldridge did 
not notice any change in her lover's manner, 
any coldness or preoccupation of mind, all of 
which were undoubtedly there. He was glad 
to get away and to be alone. He wanted to 
think. 

He limched alone at his club, and afterwards, 
without having any really definite plan in his 
head, strolled out, and, from custom and habit 
more than anything else, soon found himself in 
Bond Street. Many friends and acquaintances 
passed him unrecognized, for Rutland Falmerdine 
was singularly preoccupied. 

"Falmerdine seems cut up about something," 
remarked a man. 

" No wonder," retorted another. " Two such 
shocks as he had yesterday are enough to cut up 
any man." 

But, as a matter of fact, Falmerdine's thoughts 
were not dwelling upon the crime of the previous 
night, nor was he at all troubled in his mind con- 
cerning the tragic death of bis friend and patron^ 
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Lord Wilchester. His thoughts were centred 
around the very woman whom he suddenly per- 
ceived crossing the crowded street, and, as far 
as he could make out, coming directly towards 
him. 

It was fate. His heart seemed to stand still, and 
instinctively he raised his hat and stopped. 

Esther Home smiled a recognition, and stopped 
too. 

" How do you do, Mr. Falmerdine ? " she said, 
in her sharp, incisive, rather metallic voice. " Don't 
think me rude, but I want to speak to you — very 
particularly. Do you know my name ? " 

" I think I do," answered the man, after a 
moment's breathless pause. " It is Miss Home ? " 

She shrugged her shoulders laughingly. " It 
will do, anyhow," she said. " So long as we know 
each other. You see everyone knows you to-day. 
You are the most talked about man of the 
moment." 

Falmerdine blushed like a boy. " I feel," he 
said in a sudden and, for him, quite unusual 
burst of candour, " that I Ijave known you all 
my Ufe ! " 

**And yet you only saw me for the first time 
last night ? " 

" Last night was in a previous incarnation," he 
said solemnly. 
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" But you have not seen me before then ? " 
There was just a trace of anxiety in her voice. 

" No," he said. 

She drew a deep sigh of relief. ** I am glad," 
she responded, the man thought, quite mysteriously. 
Then her manner changed. She turned to him 
and spoke in low, confidential tones. " Shall 
we walk ? " she said. " I labour under the em- 
barrassing impression that I am being watched. 
It is unpleasant, though I may be mistaken." 

" Watched ? " The man frowned. Rufus Darke, 
in his doorway, saw that frown. 

" Yes," she answered, with a gay, reassuring 
laugh ; " but don't let that trouble you. I am 
not thinking of myself. I am thinking of you. 
You are in very great danger." 

" Danger ? " The man stared at her with 
blank incredulity. " I — in danger ? Danger of 
what ? " 

" Of your life." 

*' Good Lord ! You are joking ! " 

" I was never more serious. But come, don't let 
us stand here." 

" I — I beg your pardon. I — really I am so 
utterly astounded that I am afraid I am behaving 
very badly." They walked on together north- 
wards, passing withm a few feet of the man in the 
doorway. Neither of them appeared to notice 
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him. "Would you mind taking me in a cab- 
to my dub ? " 

"Why, certainly not." He hailed a passing 
hansom, and they entered. 

" The St. Monica's," said Esther Home ; and 
Falmerdine gave the cabman the address. The 
St. Monica's was the smartest, if not the most 
exclusive, woman's club in London. It was in 
Berkeley Square; he wished it had been in 
Poplar. They would be there in five minutes. 

"Mr. Falmerdine," said Esther Home, before 
he could speak, "have you an enemy — I mean 
an enemy who actively wishes you harm ? " 

"I am not aware of having one," answered 
Falmerdine. He was recovering his shattered 
smoif faire, and was beginning to be not a little 
amused. 

" Think," she urged, " because a very great deal 
depends upon it." 

" 'Pon my soul, Miss Home, I can't remember 
having an enemy — at any rate, not a private one. 
I've scores of political ones, and I've a shrewd idea 
that they don't think me altogether a bad sort." 

" Can't you be serious ? " 

" I was never more so, I assure you. But pray 
explain what all this mystery means. I am in 
danger — of my life ? I have an enemy ? You 
impute all these things; yet let me again assure 
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you that I am really the most peaceable and hann- 
less of individuals. I get on very well with the 
world, and the world gets on very well with me. 
Perhaps I'm a bit of a philosopher. Do you think 
so ? " 

" What I think doesn't make much difference 
either way," retorted Miss Home ; " still, if you 
wish to know, I believe you'll be dead as Lord 
Wilchester in twenty-four hours if you don't cease 
to be a philosopher." 
" Miss Home ! " 

" Listen. You have a brother — an elder 
brother ? " 

" Yes — old Ashwynne. Do you know him ? " 
" Slightly. When did you see him last ? " 
" I haven't seen the dear old chap for two 
years." 
" Quite so. And do you know where he is ? " 
*' Can't say I do. He's a wanderer. He hasn't 
been home for two years. The last time I saw him 
was in Cairo. He was just on the point of starting 
on an expedition into British Silvania big game 
shooting. I hear from him every now and then." 
When did you last hear from him ? " 
Oh, it must have been three months ago. He 
wrote me from — oh, I forget the place. Some 
multi-syllabled show at the back of the beyond. 
The letter took two months to reach me." 
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" Well, now I'm going to ask you a question. 
You must not fire up and be insulted, because 
I don't want to insult you. Now tell me, Mr. 
Falmerdine, can you implicitly trust your brother 
Ashwynne ? " 

Rutland Falmerdine flushed hotly. "He's the 
best fellow who ever breathed," he exclaimed. 

" I thought you would say that. You are his 
brother." 

" What do you mean ? Do you wish to suggest 
that ? " 

" Hush ! You are angry. I am not suggesting 
anything. I am merely going to tell you some- 
thing which will surprise and shock you. Ash- 
wynne Falmerdine has been dead for more than a 
year ! " 

Rutland Falmerdine sprang to his feet. 

" Dead ? " he gasped. 

" Yes," said Esther Home, quietly. " But here 
we are at the club. Will you come in and take tea 
with me ? We can get a quiet comer ; pull your- 
self together. You look positively ghastly." 

" You lie," he breathed. " Ashwynne is not 
dead ! What are you saying ? " 

"Wait, and you shall hear more. Go away 
now, and — well, you will in all probability meet 
your brother in another world within a very few 
hours." 
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**I will come," said the man hoarsely. "My 
God ! what have you said ? Am I mad ? '' He 
staggered from the cab like a dnmken man, and 
forgot to give his hand to his companion. 

As the two ascended the steps, a beautiful girl, 
with glorious corn-flower eyes, passed them. She 
stopped and stared, her lips parted in recognition. 
But Falmerdine did not see her. He passed on 
and into the club vestibule, followed by Esther 
Home. 

" Didn't you see whom we met ? " she asked him 
a moment afterwards. 

I saw no one," he answered dully. 
Miss Wooldridge will think it strange," she 
said, with a cruel little smile that had much of 
malice in it. 

" Miss Wooldridge," murmured the man. " I 
passed her ? " 

"Yes; but come upstairs. We will have tea 
in the library. It is always quiet there in the 
afternoon." 
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CHAPTER VIL 



THE STORY OF HIS PAST. 



There was something about the woman's manner 
and speech which conmianded attention, and 
thrilled the man with vague, intangible fears. The 
startling announcement that his elder toother 
Ashwynne Falmerdine was dead, and had been 
dead for over a year, took his breath away by reason 
of its utter unexpectedness. It seemed beyond 
behef . There had been no breath of such a thing. 
True^ in these out-of-the-way places, in the midst 
of half-discovered countries about which great 
civilized nations quarrelled and fought as about 
their most precious possessions, strange things 
could happen. But others, besides himself, had 
heard from Ashwynne — ^his father, his aunts, 
Ashwynne's servants — for the Ashwynne Falmer- 
dine household in Curzon Street continued. In- 
deed, there had been some talk of his return that 
autumn, and there had been house painters and 
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decorators at work. He had seen them as he had 
passed. 

The story was incredible ; it was monstrous ! 
And yet, as he looked questioningly into the 
strange, half-mocking gaze of Esther Home, it 
seemed as if all doubts must vanish. She would 
never trouble to lie to him — she would be above 
lies. And she would never speak without proof. 
She was too wise — ^wiser than all the women who 
had ever been and were to come. 

She led him to a quiet comer of the almost 
deserted library, which was only a library in name, 
being, as a matter of fact, a pretty yellow and white 
Empire reading-room, furnished and upholstered 
with genuine things of the period — quite the most 
charming room of the kind he had ever seen, if, 
at that time, he had been able to notice it, which 
he was certainly not. 

'' I don't want anything to eat or drink, thank 
you,*' he said, in answer to her question. " I only 
want to know more. Tell me everything." 

" It will not take long," said the woman. 

" But how do you know — ^how long have you 
known ? I don't understand." 

" Hush ! I will very soon explain. In the first 
place, then, I happen to know your brother pretty 
well, and I am naturally, as well as professionally, 
very observant. You must not ask me, or expect 
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me, to reveal to you my sources of information, 
because it would be useless. I occupy a somewhat 
unique position. Now one of the things I happen 
to know is that there is at the present moment an 
individual in London who is skilfully, if diaboli- 
cally, planning to take your life. Already he has 
made two attempts upon it, which most fortimately 
for you have failed." 

" Two attempts on my life ? " gasped Falmerdine 
dully. 

"Yes. Both in the same day — ^both yester- 
day." 

" Do you mean to say," exclaimed the man as 
a sudden light came into his dazed eyes, and he 
remembered those joking words of the man who 
was now dead — Lord Wilchester. " Do you 
mean to say that you think the brute who 

shot at the King ? " He broke off, for the 

sheer audacity of the idea staggered him. 

" I mean to say," said Esther Home, " that the 
man who was supposed to have shot at the King 
meant to shoot you, and that the man who killed 
Lord Wilchester meant to kill you. Perhaps the 
next time — and, mark you, that time will come very 
soon — he may not miss." 

" You know this man ? " 

" I know his employer," 

" What is his object ? " 
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She shrugged her shoulders. " Need you ask ? 
Surely you must see that you are a hindrance to 
the fulfilment of a certain person's plans." 

Falmerdine shook his head. " I am completely 
mystified," he said. " I cannot understand ; I 
cannot believe what you say. Who should want to 
get rid of me ? I could not benefit a soul by d3mig, 
save in a very small degree, and-^bah ! the whole 
thing is preposterous ! Who is this chimerical 
person in whose way I am supposed to be stand- 
ing ? And, then, what about my brother ? How 
do you know that he is dead ? " 

" I have it on good authority," answered Esther 
Home, " and there will be abimdant proof of his 
decease the very moment you yourself cease to be." 

"It is inconceivable ! " 

" You can, at least, conceive a position such as 
this ! Suppose now — ^mind you, I do not state 
such to be the case, I merely give you a hypo- 
thesis — suppose your brother Ashwynne contem- 
plated secretly marrying " — an impatient and con- 
temptuous expression escaped from the man's 
lips — " marrying a wicked and imscrupulous woman 
whose only thought was his money and rank ? " 

" Well ? " 

" And he died suddenly on the very eve of that 
marriage, and without leaving a will," 

" Yes ? " 
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"And the woman, for her own ends, deter- 
mined to keep his death a secret, and to pretend 
that he still lived, the woman having a very wise 
friend behind her to help her. She went through 
a form of marriage with a man who impersonated 
Ashwyime Falmerdine. Though he was dead, for 
her own purposes, she has kept him alive. It has 
been a stupendous and brilliantly executed 
plot." 

" Good heaven ! Am I dreaming ? Miss Home, 
how have you found all this out ? It would kill 
my old father if he knew." 

" Just so. That is one of the reasons why I 
have told you first of all. I am here to help 
you." 

" But why do you take this trouble ? " 

" Oh, do not labour under the impression that I 
am a philanthropist. I am not. I shall expect a 
fair reward." She spoke quite confidently, and 
laughed that subtly mocking laugh as she looked 
straight into his troubled gaze. He started un- 
easily, for it seemed in that moment that he became 
suddenly aware of a great and imminent danger. 
Indeed, there seemed to be peril and intangible 
danger all round. Somehow, vaguely, he felt that 
this woman had suddenly grown hideous to him, 
as if she had lied to him and lured him here to do 
the very thing that she had warned him against. 
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Her mocking smile held him in mesmeric bondage 
still, but the smile had the snake's glitter in its 
ever-changing lights. 

" Tell, me," he said sternly, " what you are 
leading up to ? Are you a friend or a foe ? " 

She noticed the change in his voice and manner, 
though there was nothing in her next wor^ to lead 
him to think that she had noticed it. 

" Since I am tr3nng to save your life," she said, 
" an answer to your question would seem almost 
as superfluous as the question itself." 

" I beg your pardon," said the man quickly. 



" Never mind about apologies. Just let me 
continue." 

" Yes ; but you have not yet told me why this 
woman you speak of should desire my life ? " 

" There are several reasons, and the least of them 
is certainly not one of life insurance. Ashw5mine 
Falmerdine might insure his brother's life for large 
sums. Indeed, I think your life is insured for two 
hundred thousand pounds." 

" But my brother would never dare to do such 
a thing without informing me." 

" You must remember, Mr. Falmerdine, that 
your brother is dead ; the Ashwynne Falmerdine 
at present living is a very clever, if very unscru- 
pulous, woman.'* 
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" Ah ! I forgot ; but go on, please. What other 
reasons has she ? '' 

*' I should be inclined to think that the others 
occupy a very minor place." 

Rutland Falmerdine stared blankly before him. 
His brain reeled ; a thousand thoughts, fears, sus- 
picions surged in chaotic tumult in his soul. 

The woman watched him curiously. It seemed 
as if she had anticipated a certain effect, and was 
waiting for the effect and the effect did not come. 
She was disappointed. 

" I hope," she ventured cautiously, " that you 
will be very careful. Let me remind you, Mr. 
Falmerdine, even at the cost of being banal, that 
to be forewarned is to be forearmed." 

Rutland Falmerdine had risen to his feet. He 
was very white and stem. 

" Will you give me proofs of what you have 
told me ? " he asked coldly. 

" Yes — at a price," she returned. 

"I will pay anything you like," he exclaimed 
impulsively. 

" My price is not high." 

" What is it ? " ' 

" That you accompany me to Paris to-night." 

He started again, and gave her a swift, suspicious 
glance. 

" What do you mean ? " he faltered. 

6 
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She shrugged her beautiful sloping shoulders 
and laughed. " Surely it is plain. G>me with me 
to Paris to-night. Nine o'clock from Charing 
Cross." 

" And in Paris ? " 

" I will teU you in the train." 

" Suppose," he said tentatively, " that I could 
not come ? " 

She frowned. " I should be disappointed," was 
all she said. 

"Then I wiU come," he exclaimed impul- 
sively. 

" I knew you would," she returned quietly. 

I will meet you at the station at a quarter to 
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How long," he ventured a little nervously, 
" are we likely to be away ? " 

" It depends on several things," she said. 

" You are very m5^terious." 

" I must be. Prepare to be away a week." 

" Very good. And have you rooms, or ought we 
to wire or ? " 

"I alwa}^ stay at Ritz's. They always keep 
my rooms. And you ? " 

" I — oh, I am supposed to live there, you know. 
I am not due back imtil next week, but it will 
make no difference." 

" You will go to the Embassy, then ? " She 
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frowned a little. It seemed as if she had en- 
countered an obstacle. 

" Yes, xmless, of course, you see any objection. 
I am quite in the dark. I am trusting you im- 
plicitly, you see.'* 

" In that case," she answered quickly, with a 
radiant smile, " I think you had better remain 
incognito for a day or two. Why not wire to 
the Ritz for a room ? " 

" I will do so," he answered carelessly. 

" Then, till to-night— eh ? " She rose and held 
out her hand. 

" Till to-night at a quarter to nine." 

When Rutland Falmerdine found himself out in 
Berkeley Square in the glare of the brilliant June 
sunshine, he felt like a man . who had suddenly 
awakened from a dream. Reality seemed unreal ; 
he was as yet but half awake, and the events of the 
last half hour were as the figments of nightmare. 

Less than twenty-four hours ago he had never 
seen Esther Home ; now it seemed to him as if he 
had never known anyone else. Twenty-four hours 
ago he had been living a normally happy and con- 
tented life, at peace with his fellow-men, in love 
with thf^ dearest little girl in all the world, looking 
forward to a brilliant future in which love and pros- 
perity went hand in liand strewing his path with 

roses and crowns. And now ? He had been 

6» 
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pulled up sharply ; everything that had been 
ceased to be ; he had no past, only a frightful 
present, and a future into which he dare not peer. 

His brother Ashwynne dead ! It was impossible 
to believe. His first impulse was to drive at once 
to his father's house, and impart the startling news 
to Lord Clumberly that his eldest son was dead ; 
but he hesitated. He must see the whole thing 
through first of all. 

Then, with a revulsion of feeling, he felt that 
he ought not to lose a moment in communi- 
cating with the Criminal Investigation Department 
of Scotland Yard, not so much on account of 
the foul play in his brother's case and the peril 
which threatened himself, as to put them right in 
the case of the Prime Minister's murder and the 
attempted assassination of the King. The police 
were working on a wrong basis ; who knew what 
error they might commit by confusing a personal 
enmity against himself and his family — for so it 
seemed to be — with anarchy and political crime ! 

But it was only a momentary thought. He could 
say nothing, do nothing, until he knew more. 
Ever3^hing depended on Esther Home. He had 
placed implicit trust in her, though he did not know 
why. 

He was soon at his rooms in Dover Street, where 
he at once told his man, whom he met in the haU, 
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to pack his things, as he was urgently called to 
Paris and meant to leave by the night mail, 

" There is a gentleman waiting to see you, sir,'* 
said the man after receiving his instructions for the 
journey. 

" Who is it ? " asked Falmerdine with undis- 
guised annoyance. He was not in the mood to 
see anyone at that moment. 

" The gentleman would not give a name, sir," 
the man answered. " He said it was important, 
and spoke as if you expected him." 

" I expected no one. Confound his impudence ! 
TeU him to give you his card or throw him out. 
I'm going to change." And Rutland Falmerdine, 
in what his excellent servant described as a bad 
temper, disappeared into his bedroom. 

A minute afterwards Falmerdine's man returned 
with a visiting card. 

" The gentleman desires to see you particularly, 
sir," he said, in tones meant to be moUif3nng. 

Falmerdine took the card and impatiently read 
the neat copperplate name thereon ; 

Mr. Paul Frostwane. 

" I don't know him," he said. " Who the deuce 
is he and what does he want ? " 
" He wrote something on the card, sir." 
Falmerdine perceived that his man was right. 
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There were a few pencilled words on the back 
of the little piece of pasteboard. He read them : 

" Oblige me by seeing me a moment. I come 
from Miss Iris Wooldridge. — ^P. F." 

" Humph ! Why the dickens didn't he say so 
before ? I'll see the brute." 

Parkin tried hard to hide his smile as his irate 
master strode into the room where Mr. Frostwane 
had been waiting patiently for half an hour. 

"Something wrong with Mr. Rutlapd," quoth 
he. " IVe never seen him like this before." 

Rutland Falmerdine entered his sitting-room and 
shut the door behind him before he saw the face of 
his visitor ; and, when he caught sight of him, he 
drew back with a start of more than ordinary 
surprise. The man, who was standing with his 
back to the large old-fashioned fire-place, had the 
afternoon sun full in his face — ^and it was a face 
Rutland Falmerdine had seen before, once and 
only once, but he was never likely to forget it. 

It was the face of the man he had seen at the 
window of the Splendid Hotel — the man who had 
murdered Lord Wilchester ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MYSTERIOUS VISIT, 

Now Rutland Falmerdine was no fool. Generally 
speaking, he was a man who rarely showed an 
outsider axiythiag of what was passing in his mind. 
He was . very reserved, very cool in emergency, 
and he had all an Englishman's hatred of anything 
in the nature of a scene. In this instance he did 
not prove an exception to the rule, though, in the 
light of what had gone before and the great shock 
to which he had just been subjected, he might con- 
ceivably have acted differently and been pardoned 
for so doing. 

Beyond a slight stiffening of the muscles of his 
face, a sudden clenching of his teeth, an imper- 
ceptible start and bracing of himself, he gave no 
sign to the stranger that he recognized in him any 
other person than Mr. Paul Frostwane, who was 
an emissary of Miss Wooldridge. 

He bowed coldly, and said in his most natural 
voice : " How do you do, Mr. Frostwane ? I am 
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sorry to have kept you waiting so long. Won't you 
take a chair ? '* 

The stranger bowed and smiled affably. He was 
a handsome, youngish man, with close-cropped hair 
and a well-trimmed beard, both of a reddish 
brown. His features were regular and pronounced ; 
his eyes were very dark and deep-set, rather too 
close together, and his full eyebrows met on the 
bridge of his finely-shaped nose. He had the face 
of a Greek faun, groomed by Truefitt. He was 
well dressed, and held himself with an easy grace 
that it was impossible not to admire. 

" Mr. Falmerdine," he said, in a soft, well- 
modulated voice that had in it just the suspicion 
of a foreign accent, " I am afraid I have obtained 
this interview by a misrepresentation. You will, 
I am sure, when you hear all the facts, forgive my 
deception. I perceived from your servant's manner 
that you would not see me in my ordinary capacity, 
I am a stranger to you ; so I hit upon the expedient 
of writing what I did upon my card. I must let 
you know at once, Mr. Falmerdine, that I have 
not the honour of being acquainted with Miss 
Wooldridge, to whom I am informed you are 
engaged to be married." 

'^ I see," remarked Falmerdine with studied 
nonchalance, though he could not, try as he would, 
keep the frown out of his face. " Well, let us 
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say no more about that. What is it that you 
want with me ? " 

There was a silence. The stranger looked at him 
intently, as if he were trjdng to read his mind and 
to solve a problem in his own, before he announced 
his mysterious business. 

The sense of mystery exasperated Falmerdine. 
He felt that he was a fool to ailow the stranger 
to remain alone with him for a moment, unpre- 
pared and imarmed as he was. 

Here, before him, was the man against whom 
Esther Home had, in effect, warned him, the man 
he himself had seen for one dizzy moment last night 
at the window of the great London restaurant a 
moment before the fatal shot was fired that struck 
down the Prime Minister of England. And that 
shot, according to Esther Home, had been intended 
for him! 

Were they ail in one gang, banded together 
against him ? Just for one moment he wished that 
he had that Colt's of his loaded in his pocket. He 
had no taste for being caught defenceless, like a 
rat in a hole. But the Colt's was in its case, and 
the case was in his bedroom. The man before 
him might be armed, might at any moment 
spring upon him. For the first time Falmerdine 
knew what it was to feel the cold chill of fear run 
like icy needles through his veins ; knew what 
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it was to meet the peril of death face to face ; but 
the sensation was but momentary and transitory. 

The next instant all his old nerve had returned 
to him, and, armed or unarmed, he was ready for 
his adversary, whatever happened. 

And he promptly adopted a very simple ex- 
pedient. Obviously, in a case of this sort, the man 
who took the offensive would have the advantage ; 
it was pretty certain that this man who called him- 
self Paul Frostwane would take that course 
sooner or later. Falmerdme determined to fore- 
stall him, and to do so promptly. By a well- 
affected act of carelessness he managed to knock a 
heavy bronze statuette off a pedestal standing 
near him. It fell with a crash. Paul Frostwane 
started ; for the moment he had taken his eyes off 
Rutland Falmerdine. It was sufficient for Fal- 
merdine's purpose. Before the stranger realized 
what had happened, he was suddenly caught by the 
throat and flung with tremendous force on to a large 
Chesterfield lounge, and held there as in a vice. 

" Curse you ! " he hissed, " what are you doing ? 
Let me go, I say I Let me go I You — you are 
choking me ! " 

Falmerdine had the strength of an ox, and he 
was desperate. " You lying scoundrel," he said 
between his clenched teeth. '^ Do you think I was 
to be as easily fooled as that ? Who are you ? Out 
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with it ! What do you want here with me ? 
The truth, man — no lies this time ! I happen to 
have seen you before, and, by God, I know 
what I am going to do." 

The stranger did not attempt to struggle; 
it would have been worse than useless. He 
was powerless, pinioned down by a man whose 
strength was vastly superior to his own. He was 
very frightened, and showed it in his blanched 
cheeks and wild eyes. Falmerdine observed these 
signs and smiled grimly. 

"Speak," he said, in a voice that sounded 
like the growl of a big dog. " Out with it ! 
Who are you, and what have you to say for your- 
self, before I call my man and have you handed 
over to the pohce ? And what the devil do you 
want with this sort of thing, eh ? " With a light- 
ning movement he had whipped out a revolver 
from the man's coat pocket, and flung it clattering 
on to the table. *' Ah, you dirty, spying scoxmdrel ! 
I fancy you've come to the end of your tether." 

" For God's sake, let me breathe ! " choked 
the man, in shrill accents of terror. "You're 
killing me ! " 

"Oh, I'm not going to kill you," retorted Fal- 
merdine, with a short laugh. " I'll leave that to 
the hangman ; but I tell you once and for all that 
if you've an3^hing to say for yourself you'd better 
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say it now. What did you come here for ? What 
do you want with me ? " 

" I — I have come,*' faltered the man almost 
incoherently — " I have come to warn you to " 

" Liar ! You mean you came here to kill me ? 
Isn't that the truth — eh ? You failed miserably 
yesterday, and murdered a far worthier man." 

The unfortunate man's eyes rolled wildly. Fal- 
merdine never took his from his face for an in- 
stant. He was trying to read the secret locked in 
his soul ; trying to pierce through that wild look of 
fear, and probe the secret that this man held. 

" It's a lie," groaned the man. 

" Then tell me the truth ! " 

" I will, if you will let me go, I swear ! " insisted 
the man doggedly. 

" You contemptible cur ! And what interest, 
pray, have you in my unfortunate brother's death, 
eh?" 

" Your — brother's — death ? " The words came 
from the man's lips slowly ; and Falmerdine knew 
that he had touched a vulnerable point, knew that 
he had broken down the man's armour. Evidently 
Paul Frostwane Wc^s labouring under the im- 
pression that he, Rutland Falmerdine, was ignorant 
of this great fact. A thrill of satisfaction ran 
through him as he noticed the change in the man's 
terror-stricken face. 
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" Now then," he repeated sternly, " answer 
that question ! What interest have you in my 
brother's death ? " 

The man writhed. It was a desperate effort 
to escape, but it was in vain. He resigned himself 
to the inevitable. " So you — you know," he mur- 
mured faintly. " Good God, how did you find 
out ? " 

" I know many things," remarked Falmerdine, 
with a grimly enigmatic smile. " I am merely 
asking you questions to see if you should happen to 
tell the truth by mistake." 

" Look here," interrupted the man desperately, 
" what are you offering me if I tell the truth ? I 
don't see it makes much difference anyway." 

" It doesn't," agreed Falmerdine fiercely, though 
the man's question had opened certain possi- 
bilities and temptations. This loathly wretch 
might sell his secret at a price. Falmerdine did 
not like the idea of being in any way a party to 
such a bargain. It was low and underhand, and 
he had no taste for dealing with the scoundrel ; 
but the man's next question made him waver. 

" If you let me go," he said eagerly, " I'll tell 
you things which I swear you don't know and 
couldn't possibly know without me. There ! What 
do you say ? I'm in a hole, and it's no good deny- 
ing it, is it ? I came here with good intentions." 
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" I shouldn*t trouble to mention them if I were 
you," interrupted Falmerdine. 

" Oh, you can laugh ! *' snarled the man. 
" You*re on top now, but you majm't alwasrs be 
there." Under the stress of excitement Paul 
Frostwane's speech and metaphor descended to 
somewhat lowly colloquialism. His pleasing voice 
and accent had disappeared as if by magic, and 
Falmerdine observed that he had a very offensive 
accent — it was suggestive of America or the Colo- 
nies. " You can try and gull me that you know a 
mighty lot, but you can't gull me you know all I 
know, because you just couldn't anyhow. You're 
mighty impetuous, but I will strike a bargain with 
you. I've got something I'll sell you. It's fair, 
isn't it ? " 

" You want to make terms, eh ? " 

" Oh, I was prepared to give my knowledge away 
to you. But money is better than revenge, and 
after your reception I don't feel inclined to give 
you an5rthing for nothing." 

"And you don't place much store by honour 
and things of that sort, I suppose ? " 

" Honour be hanged ! " 

" You will, undoubtedly," remarked Falmerdine 
laconically. He was almost enjoying himself, and 
the temptation to crush the life out of this repul- 
sive creature he held m a grip of iron was well- 
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nigh irresistible. As he looked down into the 
chalky face, the man reminded him of a toad 
a squirming, slippery, backboneless creature that 
filled him with nauseating disgust. Yet this 
creature was tempting him. He was face to 
face with a vast and seemingly unsurmountable 
wall of m3^tery, and the man was offering him a 
ladder wherewith to scale it and see the other 
side. 

" What do you say ? '* asked the man angrily. 

Falmerdine frowned. " You are willing to give 
away your accomplices, to betray your friends, 
eh?" 

Quite," answered the man, " at a price." 
And your price is that I let you go scot-free, 
eh?" 

"Yes." The man's eyes lighted up with new 
hope. Falmerdine recoiled from him, so un- 
utterably repulsive did the wretch appear just 
then. But he said, in the same stem, grim voice : 

** How am I to know that you are telling me 
the truth ? " 

The man's answer was quick, and his Uttle foxy 
eyes glistened. There was a suspicion of colour, 
too, in his ashen cheeks. " I'll prove it," he cried. 
" Let me go— that's all I want." He commenced 
to struggle again^ Falmerdine's grip tightened. 

" Not if I know it," he jerked out angrily. " You 
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can say just what you like, and the sooner you say 
it the better it will be for you ; but I've got you 
safely, and I'm hanged if you'll ever leave my 
hands until you go into the hands of the police. 
Tell me," he added suddenly, " did you fire at the 
King as well as at Lord Wilchester ? " 

" I didn't fire at either." 

" You killed Lord Wilchester, though. You 
mean you meant to kill me — eh ? " 

" And if I did ? " The man had grown surly. 
He seemed to be contemplating another course of 
action. 

And that course of action proved to be almost 
an exact reproduction of Falmerdine's own a few 
minutes ago. During the conversation it was 
only natural that Falmerdine should somewhat 
relax his vigilance. Paul Frostwane had been swift 
to notice this. His little lynx eyes, that glistened 
like black beads, wandered shiftily around the 
room, as if seeking for some possible means of 
escape. The door was there and within easy reach, 
if only he were free. His eyes rested regretfully 
upon the revolver lying beyond his reach on the 
table. There was no doubt about it ; he was in a 
tight comer. 

There was a long silence, broken only by the 
heavy breathing of the two men. From outside 
came the dull murmur of traffic and the metallic 
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strains of an Italian organ, grinding out a popular 
operatic selection, with many superfluous runs and 
trills. It was a curiously incongruous position. 
Here, in the middle of the twentieth century civili- 
zation, two men had descended to the middle 
ages ; here in Mayfair, on a bright June evening at 
the height of a London season, two men were locked 
in a life and death struggle. 

" Look you here," exclaimed Falmerdine im- 
patiently. " I can't waste any more time over 
you. No tricks, remember, or you'll repent 
it ! " As he spoke he flung the man from 
him with a gesture of repugnance, and stepped 
quickly backwards and took up the revolver from 
the table. 

Paul Frostwane lay sprawling on the large couch 
for an instant ; then he sprang to his feet with an 
oath, to find himself covered by his own revolver, 
and that revolver he knew to be loaded in every 
chamber. 

"You'll stay here until I return," said Fal- 
merdine, backing towards the door. " And let me 
advise you not to try any game of vjplence. You 
will not escape from this house." 

He touched an electric bell against the wall. 
Paul Frostwane watched him moodily ; there was 
nothing in his crushed, hang-dog look to tell Fal- 
merdine that he had already made up his mind 

7 
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what he was going to do, and that everything was, 
so far, working favourably for him. 

Falmerdine opened the door quickly. The key 
was inside. He observed it, and was on the point 
of extricating it when, with the spring of a panther, 
the man was across the room and upon his enemy. 
The attack was startlingly sudden, and took 
Falmerdine completely off his guard. It was 
all the work of an instant of time, and not to this 
day can he remember exactly what transpired in 
those few dizzy moments. Perhaps Falmerdine's 
man knew more about it than anyone else. He 
heard the bell, and answered the sunmions 
promptly. Just as he was about to enter his 
master's room a man burst from the half-open 
door, cannoned against him, and sent him reeling 
against the wall of the hall. Before the astounded 
Parkin recovered from the physical and mental 
shock he had received, the front door banged, and 
he perceived his master prone upon the floor 
seemingly dead — a revolver lying by his side. 

Now Parkin was a wise man. And, moreover, 
possessed a rpally remarkable fimd of nerve. He 
took in the situation at a glance. It was robbery 
with violence — perchance murder, who knew ? 
And the criminal, whoever he was, had escaped. He 
did not wait to reason out the matter, or to ask 
himself whether he ought not to attend to his 
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master first of all. His one and only idea was to 
catch the runaway. 

In less time than it takes to record, Mr. Parkin 
was tearing down the stairs to the street. He 
raised a hue and cry as he ran, and a commissionaire 
and two messenger boys joined in the chase. 

" Murder ! " cried Mr. Parkin excitedly. 
*' Murder ! Stop thief ! " 

But he might as well have cried for the moon. 

When he reached the street, he caught sight 
of Paul Frostwane for an instant about twenty yards 
off. He was talking excitedly and gesticulating to 
a tall man who sat in a large pale*blue motor-car. 

" That^s him ! " shouted Parkin, as he sprinted 
down the pavement ; but he was too late. Paul 
Frostwane had leapt into the automobile, and 
driven rapidly off in the direction of Piccadilly. 

The car spun round the comer and disappeared, 
and when Mr. Parkin reached the spot it might 
have been half a mile away. 

Reluctantly he returned to Falmerdine's rooms, 
surrounded by eager inquirers, to all of whom, now 
that their help was of no use to him, he remained 
provokingly silent. Indeed, he was very anxious 
concerning the fate of his master. Was he dead ? 
He blamed himself now for leaving him, even for 
this short time. Perhaps his neglect might cost his 
master his Ufe. 

7* 
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It was with a very white and terrified face that 
he entered the hall, and, when he saw Mr. 
Falmerdine standing before him alive and well, 
he cried out like a startled woman. 

" Where is he ? " asked Falmerdine eagerly. 
He was holding his head, and Parkin perceived now 
that his face was very white* 

" Gone," he answered ; " gone with a dark man 
in a motor-car. But are you hurt, sir ? " 

" It's nothing," said Falmerdine quickly, " no- 
thing. The brute stunned me for the moment. 
I was a fool to trust him an inch. He knew where 
to hit. Thank God he hadn't his revolver. But, 
look here, Parkin, please be careful not to say 
an3rthing about this. I don't want any fuss, you 
understand. You haven't by any chance said 
an3^hing about it to anybody yet ? " 

" Not a word, sir," answered Parkin, not alto- 
gether truthfully. 

" That will do then. See my things are packed 
up, and that you meet me at Charing Cross at half- 
past eight. I don't want anybody to know when 
and where I am going. I shall now change my 
clothes and dine at the club." 

And so he left Parkin, completely bewildered, 
to imagine anj^hing he liked, and to fear the most 
preposterous things. 

If the extraordinary adventure through which he 
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had just passed had taught Falmerdine any- 
thing at all, it had told him, at any rate, that 
what Esther Home had said was in part true. And 
it was natural that, because of this, his confidence 
in her should be redoubled. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONCERNING THE JOURNEY TO PARIS. 

Falmerdine arrived at the railway station 
in good time. To say that he viewed the pro- 
ceeding calmly would be to ignore the truth; 
as a matter of fact, he was very considerably 
excited. The events of the afternoon justified it. 
He was feeling a little dizzy, too, as a result of the 
stunning blow he had encountered from his mysteri- 
ous visitor — this Paul Frostwane, who was such an 
incomprehensible mixture of sly cunning and 
demoralized cowardice. Esther Home would pro- 
bably enlighten him on many points ere long, 
and he was looking forward with a certain amount 
of relish to recounting his adventure to her. 

He arranged with the guard to reserve a first- 
class compartment on the Dover train, and paced 
the platform anxiously. His man, still labouring 
imder the impression that he was taking part in 
a t5^e of criminal conspiracy, had in consequence 
adopted an air of peculiar alertness, and had regis- 
tered the little luggage Falmerdine was taking with 
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him, and found himself a seat in a second-class 
carriage a little in front of his master, from the door 
of which he watched developments anxiously. 

Esther Home was late, and FaJmerdine grew 
anxious. Already the tickets had been taken, 
and the carriage doors shut. Something unforeseen 
must have happened ! Or was it possible that, 
after all, she had played him false, and never meant 
to go with him to Paris at all ? All the old doubts 
and suspicions returned to him. 

Still five minutes remained before the train 
would leave the station, and many things may 
happen in that time. He walked anxiously down 
the platform to the gate at which officials stood, 
examining the tickets of the last arrivals, and there 
he met her. She appeared quite calm, and was not 
hurrying in the least. 

" IVe reserved a compartment," he said ex- 
citedly. " You had better make haste." 

" We have four minutes," she said carelessly. 

" And your luggage ? " 

" Is registered. I sent it by my maid an hour 
ago. I suppose she is safely on the train ? " 

He took a small jewel-case and a cloak which 
she was canying, and walked by her side towards 
his reserved compartment. Parkin saw them, 
and the .expression of confused bewilderment on 
his face deepened. 
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" Well, I'm hanged ! " he remarked to himself. 
" If it isn't a woman ! " 

"A very awkward thing has happened," said 
Esther Home, as they walked swiftly down the 
platform. " You remember meeting Miss Wool- 
dridge as we went into the St. Monica's this 
afternoon ? " 

" Yes," said Rutland Fahnerdine, a little vaguely. 
Just then Iris Wooldridge seemed a very long 
way from him. She had no part in the life he was 
living then. It was with an effort that he brought 
himself to give her a momentary thought. 

" Well," continued the woman, " she has evi- 
dently been interesting herself in us — that is, I sup- 
pose so, unless someone has been making mischief." 

" Making mischief ? I don't understand." 

" Well, don't you think it strange, to say the 
least, that she should be here at Charing Cross at 
this hour ? " 

"Miss Wooldridge here!" exclaimed the man 
incredulously. " Have you seen her ? " 

The woman nodded. She was smiling that 
curiously inscrutable smile. They had reached the 
open door of the first-class compartment, and an 
inspector, who held it open, was urging them to take 
their seats. 

Esther Home entered, Falmerdine followed. The 
door banged. A whistle shrieked above the din. 
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" Yes," said the woman, " I saw her, and she saw 
me. Indeed, she followed me here and — saw you ! 
Of course, I may he putting altogether a wrong 
construction on the whole thing, but it seemed 
to me strange." 

" It was strange," agreed the man, and there was 
a catch in his voice. He had not been slow to 
grasp her meaning or to foresee the possibilities 
she implied. 

The train commenced to move. They were oflf. 
A sudden impulse caused him to look out of the 
window. 

" Do you see her ? " asked the woman. 

" Yes," answered Falmerdine, " she is on the 
platform." 

" How odd. Is she alone ? " 

" No, there is another woman with her. I don't 
know her." 

" Humph ! Well, I hope it does not portend 
any unpleasantness for you," said Esther Home, 
settling herself comfortably in a comer. " I should 
be sorry to have been the means of causing a 
lovers' quarrel." And then she laughed, that cold, 
rippling laugh of hers that soimded to the man like 
water running over broken ice. 

He sat down and faced her. He looked, as he felt, 
very troubled. 

" Now," he said, " let me know what it all 
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means. Since I left you this afternoon your pre- 
diction was in part realized." 

The woman's laughter ceased, and she bent for- 
ward eagerly. 

What do you mean ? '* she asked. 
I mean that I found a man — a complete stranger 
to me — who gave the name of Paul Frostwane, 
waiting at my rooms with a loaded revolver." 

" WeU ? " 

" Well, he didn't have the opportunity of firing 
the revolver, or perchance I should not be sitting 
here." 

" Where is he ? " she asked in a voice that 
shook with intense excitement. 

" I haven't the remotest idea," he answered. 
" I was careless and— well, after nearly braining me, 
he escaped, my man says, with a dark man in a blue 
automobile." 

" Paul Frostwane," she repeated. " What was 
he like ? " 

Falmerdine described him. 

" Had you ever seen him before ? " 

" Yes — on one occasion," he replied grimly. 

"When? Where?" 

" Last night at the Splendid." 

"You don't mean Rufus Darke ?" She 

stopped abruptly, and the man who was watching 
her thought that he detected alarm in her beautiful 
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eyes, and thought, too, that she regretted her 
last words, for she continued rather wfldly, 
speaking at random. He interrupted her. 

" Paul Frostwane," he said, " or whoever the 
brute really is, was the man who killed Lord Wil- 
chester." 

The woman stared at him blankly. 

" How do you know ? " she asked after a pause. 
She had to speak loudly, for the train was getting 
up speed, and the noise rendered their voices 
indistinct. 

" Because I saw him at the window a moment 
before he fired," Falmerdine answered. 

" And did he know — that you knew ? " 

" I lost no time in telling him." 

" You did right ; but, tell me, did he say any- 
thing — anything about your brother ? " 

" He showed great alarm when I revealed to him 
that I heard Ashw5nine was dead." 

" Did he tell you more ? " 

*' He would have done so had I let him." 

" Why didn't you let him then ? " 

" Because I don't care to tempt men to sell 
their employers' secrets. I had him in a comer. 
It was hardly sporting. He wanted to sell me a 
secret at a price." 

" What price ? " 

" That I let hun oflf scot-free." 
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" And you refused ? " 

"Naturally, though, as it turns out, he has got 
away with his life and his secret, you see. I meant 
to give him up to the police." 

The woman drew a deep breath. The man 
scrutinized her closely. 

" Isn't it time," he ventured, after another 
long pause, " that you fulfil your promise and make 
all this mystery plain ? " 

" No," said Esther Home, " you must wait a few 
hours longer." 

" How long ? " angrily asked Falmerdine. 

"Till we get to Paris. You shall know every- 
thing then." 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ANONYMOUS WARNING. 

It was quite by accident that Iris Wooldridge 
was coming out of the St. Monica's Club at 
the moment that Esther Home and her fianc^ 
were entering it. She had been taking tea with 
a friend of hers, a Mrs. Bertie Vernon, a 
smart married woman, who had recently been 
acting the part of chaperone to Sir Adrian's pretty 
daughter during the temporary absence from 
England of her aunt, the Dowager Duchess of 
Castlemoor. 

" My dear," exclaimed Mrs. Vernon, " did you 
see that woman ? " 

" Yes," answered Iris, " who is she ? " She 
spoke quite calmly, though, as a matter of 
fact, she was very disturbed. Rutland had ridden 
in the Park with her that morning and she 
had noticed a peculiar coldness in his maimer. 
He had seemed to be thinking of other things, and 
had answered her questions vacantly. She had 
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put his unusual manner down to the natural ex- 
citement of the events of yesterday. 

They were to have gone to Ranelagh this after- 
noon ; but he had excused himself on the ground 
of important business connected with the death of 
Lord Wilchester ; and yet here he was with a strange 
woman, and so engrossed with her company that 
he actually passed her on the steps of the club 
without a look of recognition. Was it to be 
wondered at that she felt most horribly em- 
barrassed ? She had caught sight of the woman 
for a moment, and perceived that she was strikingly 
handsome and had wonderful copper-red hair. 
She never remembered having seen her anywhere 
before. She had noticed something else, too. 
The woman's strangely beautiful face had been 
wreathed in a smile, a daring, contemptuous, 
triumphant smile, as she had swept past her. Iris 
felt the colour surge up into her milky cheeks, 
and an overwhelming sense of outraged pride 
tingle in her veins. 

" I had no idea Mr. Falmerdine knew the crea- 
ture," exclaimed Mrs. Vernon ; " and to come here^ 
puUicly to the St. Monica's with her. It is most 
inconceivable." 

"You haven't told me who she is," said Iris, 
speaking in a hard, imnatural voice. " She looks 
very handsome," she added bravely. 
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" Pshaw ! The woman's a dressmaker ! " 

" A dressmaker ! " exclaimed the girl incredu- 
lously, and with a touch of resentment in her voice. 
After all, Rutland Falmerdine was a gentleman. 
Mrs. Vernon was imputing unpleasant things. 
Iris Wooldridge was a loyal little lady, and 
she was not slow to take up the cudgels in her 
lover's defence. 

They had entered Mrs. Vernon's victoria, and 
were being driven swiftly away to Chesterfield 
Gardens. 

" You surely know Lenoire in Maddox Street ? " 
said the elder woman. 

" Yes — ^by name," answered the girL 

" Well, that woman is Irene Lenoire — and she's 
one of the most disgraceful and dangerous women 
in London. My dear, you shouldn't allow it ! 
I could tell you some things about that woman 
that would make your hair stand on end. She's 
ruined more men in her life than all the rest of us 
put together." 

" I think I can trust Mr. Falmerdine," said Iris 
coldly, though, for all her effort at self-control, her 
voice shook, and she could not disguise from her- 
self the fact that she felt most unaccountably 
unhappy. Yet, after all, surely Rutland had 
some good reason for being with this Madame 
Lenoire ; she was doing him a gross injustice 
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to allow herself to think the thoughts suggested 
by Mrs. Vernon's words. But why had he 
not noticed her ? That was altogether incompre- 
hensible and quite unpardonable. She was afraid 
just then to allow herself to think about it or to 
discuss it with Mrs. Vernon ; and it was with a feel- 
ing of intense relief that she welcomed the arrival 
at Chesterfield Gardens, where Ae parted from 
Mrs. Vernon, who was driving on to make a call 
in Kensington. 

"Good-bye, dear," said the good-natured little 
lady, " and don't forget to give Mr. Falmerdine 
a good talking to at the first opportunity. I'd pity 
my worst enemy if he got under the sway of that 
woman. See you at the Opera to-night, I sup- 
pose. It's La Bohhne with Melba and Caruso. 
I think I shall give Mr. Falmerdine a talking 
to myself," she added, with a significant little 
laugh. " Of course he will be there ? " 

*' Yes," answered Iris, rather miserably. " He 
is dining with us to-night, and we shall go on after- 
wards." 

" That's right. Au revoir the Opera." 

Iris only wanted to get to her room and be 
alone ; but her intention in this respect was frus- 
trated by the appearance of her father in the hall. 

" Iris, my dear," said Sir Adrian gravely, *' I 
want to have a few moments' talk to you. Come 
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into my study. But, my dear child, how very pale 
you look ! Aren't you well ? " 

" I*m all right, pater," she answered quickly. 
" Just a little tired. I have a bit of a headache. It 
is the heat, I expect." 

" Yes," agreed Sir Adrian Wooldridge, " it is 
very hot to-day. But come, I have something 
important to say to you." 

Iris followed her father into the study. She 
noticed that he looked exceedingly troubled and 
harassed ; but then, the events of the last few 
weeks had told on the Ambassador. And the 
shock of last night had been almost too much 
for him. 

Sir Adrian and his only daughter saw a good deal 
of each other, and were, generally speaking, good 
friends in every sense of the word. It was natural, 
for they had both been robbed of the one who 
yrould have stood nearest to them both as friend 
and confidante. Sir Adrian was a widower and Iris 
was motherless. 

And Iris Wooldridge was a girl of remarkable 
inteUigence for her age, and, by reason of an ex- 
cellent education and a great deal of Continental 
travel, she had acquired a certain culture and 
tmderstanding quite extraordinary in a girl of her 
years. In Berlin she frequently entertained Sir 

Adrian's guests, and was considered in certain 

8 
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circles as the most important personage, next to 
the Ambassador himself, at the Legation. Sir 
Adrian's request, then, for a serious conversa- 
tion, did not cause her much surprise ; indeed, 
she at once concluded that it had some con- 
nection with the tragic occurrence of the previous 
night. This morning Sir Adrian had had a long 
talk with his daughter on the same subject. 
And in this assumption she was rights though 
only in part. 

Sir Adrian closed the door of the study and 
sank wearily into his chair by his writing-table, 
strewn with books and papers. Iris walked across 
the spacious room to the window and looked out- 
side. Her thoughts were far away just at that 
moment ; but her father's first words riveted all 
her attention. 

" My dear child," said the Ambassador, " you 
are, I know, a brave and plucky woman, and I am 
proud of you for it. You are like your dear 
mother. Every day I observe it more and more. 
But I am now going to put you to a severe test, 
because I am going to deal with something that 
affects you very nearly ; and it is only natural that 
the heart, the affections, should be the weakest 
point in a girl's nature." Sir Adrian invariably 
prefaced his remarks by some such introductory 
commonplace, which gave those who did not know 
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him well the impression that he was making a 
speech. 

" My dear pater, what do you mean ? " ex- 
claimed the girl. 

'*I am going to speak to you about Mr. 
Falmerdine," Sir Adrian said seriously. 

" What about Rutland, pater ? " 

" Sit down, child, and don't fidget so with your 
hands. Sit down and listen. It is a very serious, 
and, I must confess, a very unpleasant matter. 
I have just had a long and painful interview with 
a representative from Scotland Yard, and, from 
him, I learn two pieces of very extraordinary news. 
It appears that, from information they have re- 
ceived and gained during the last few hours, they 
have formed a theory to account for the death of 
poor Wilchester. Of course, the popular idea was 
that it was a German plot ; but everyone of average 
intelligence realizes the utter puerility of such an 
idea. You and I, Iris, know quite enough of Ger- 
many and Germans to laugh such an idea to scorn. 
It is the result of a few hysterical newspaper 
people, and, as such, has, I am glad to say, been 
accepted by all right-minded people with the con- 
tempt it deserves." 

" But you said something about Mr. Fal- 

merdine ? " interrupted the girl. " I don't see 

what all this has to do with him." 

8» 
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** One moment, my dear ; please have patience 
and give me time. I am coming to it ; but I must 
give you the whole story seriatim. Now the 
Criminal Investigation Department do not find it 
necessary to associate the attempted assassination 
of the King earUer in the day with the abomin- 
able and successful crime of the evening. They, on 
the contrary, consider that it is highly impro- 
bable that they have any connection, and I must 
say I am inclined to agree with that point of 
view. And what the police have discovered at 
present is this : Lord Wilchester has been recently 
the victim of an atrocious conspiracy of blackmail." 

" Blackmail ! " Iris Wooldridge did not fully 
realize what that meant, but it had an ugly sound. 
She had ceased to be impatient and had grown 
intensely interested. 

" Yes, blackmail, my dear. Lord Wilchester 
had laid the matter quite recently before the police, 
and they are at the present moment engaged in 
endeavouring to bring the offenders to justice, by 
no means an easy matter, as you will soon see. The 
offenders, the people who are acting as a sort of 
banditti, who rake up some old scandal or invent 
one, bring out 'a long-forgotten skeleton from the 
cupboard, and then, by anonymous threats at 
exposure and what not, demand certain sums of 
money or privileges — for that is the sort of thing 
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which has been going on in London lately, and on 
which the police have been devoting all their 
skill — are apparently members of respectable, if 
not indeed high, society. Their letters, their know- 
ledge, their resources, and even their methods, 
prove this beyond a doubt." 

" But," exclaimed Iris, " what on earth were they 
blackmailing poor Lord Wilchester for ? " 

" You may well ask that question," returned 
Sir Adrian. " A more honourable, upright, honest 
man surely never lived. If there was one man in 
the wide world I had to choose as the man least 
likely to have any secret in his life, that man would 
be Wilchester. And now he is dead ! " 

Sir Adrian's fine voice broke, and he swept his 
hand across his furrowed brow. Iris went over to 
his side and laid her hand with gentle sympathy 
on his bent shoulders. She was passionately fond 
of her old father, and hated to see him crushed 
beneath this overwhelming load of political and 
private responsibility. The Prime Minister and 
the Ambassador had not only been staunch 
political friends, but they were bound by very 
close personal ties, ties that went back to 
school days and had never been broken all 
through the storm and stress of after life — never 
until yesterday, when the assassin's hand had 
cut for ever their knot of friendship. 
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"It appears," said Sir Adrian, resuming his 
conversation after a long pause, " that the police 
have, after a great deal of trouble, identified two 
of the members of this infamous gang of criminals. 
From what I have seen and heard this afternoon, 
I cannot find it in my reason to disbelieve the 
evidence they have revealed, though the idea is 
unutterably repulsive to me, and seems at first too 
incredible for beUef." 

The girFs heart beat fast with a new fear 
and apprehension. Her father's words were 
pregnant with some horrible possibility. What 
could he mean ? Why was he speaking like this 
to her ? 

" One of the names," said Sir Adrian gravely, 
" is Ashw5mne Falmerdine." 

The girl's face went as white as paper. " Im- 
possible ! " she faltered. " Oh, it is monstrous ! 
Rutland's brother ? Father, you must be mad ! 
What possible reason is there for such an ini- 
quitous charge ? " 

" My dear Iris, there are only too many reasons. 
I would to Heaven there were not." 

" I cannot — I will not believe it ! " she cried 
angrily. "It is a monstrous Ubel ! Why, Ash- 
wynne has been al;)road for years. He is in British 
Silvania." 

"The police," interrupted the Ambassador, 
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"have unfortunately discovered that he is not 
there, nor has he ever been there. I have no time 
now, nor would it serve any good purpose, to go 
fully into all the details with you. I am sure you 
have sufficient faith in my judgment to know that 
I should never tell you such a thing as this if I had 
not fully satisfied myself as to its truth. Now, 
however incomprehensible this terrible thing appears 
to you, your duty is plain." 

"My duty? I— I don't understand." The 
girl's musical voice sounded metallic. 

" There will shortly be a big expose — a 
scandal," explained Sir Adrian. " The pohce are 
drawing their net closer, and it seems to me that 
they may discover the mystery of the murder in 
the same quarter." 

A startled cry broke from the girl's lips. 
" Father," she cried, " am I dreaming ? What 
are you saying ? He is Rutland's brother — son 
of Lord Clumberly, rich, fortunate. Why, what 
possible reason could he have for such a hideous 
crime ? " 

" Hush, my dear, we will not go into that ques- 
tion now. Later on you shall hear everything. 
What I now have to ask you is to lose no time in 
breaking off your engagement with Mr. Rutland 
Falmerdine." 

She stared at him dully. "But why?" she 
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asked vaguely. " Surely— oh, surely, you do not 
impute an3rthing to him ? " 

" No,** answered Sir Adrian ; " but he is Ash- 
wynne Falmerdine's brother, and I am not going 
to allow you to be dragged into filthy publicity as 
his fianc/e. Remember, child, you have a great 
name. You must stand by your old father. We 
— you and I — ^must hold by our traditions. My 
daughter can never marry the brother of — 
of ** 

" No, no ! " she cried, " I cannot, I will not ! 
Rutland is not responsible for another man's 
acts.'* 

^' My dear child, you must be calm. I am sure 
you will see the thing in its proper light soon. 
We have all to make sacrifices. Come now, be 
brave, show yourself a Wooldridge — a worthy 
daughter of your dear mother ! " 

" I cannot do it," she moaned pitifully, " I 
cannot ! " 

Sir Adrian frowned. "I do not understand 
that word," he said grimly. " Do not force me to 
resort to other measures. I have taken you into 
my confidence, told you the plain unvarnished 
truth, and treated you frankly. I do not want to 
command. Iris. To-night Mr. Falmerdine dines 
with us— or proposes to. Under the circum- 
stances, he will, of course, do nothing of the sort, 
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because, as soon as he arrives here this evening, 
I wish you to see him and tell him that your en- 
gagement is at an end." 

" But what am I to say ? Am I to tell him what 
you have told me ? " 

" Not necessarily ; you are not, I believe, bound 
to give him any specific reason, and, if you are, you 
can surely invent some reason. You are a 
woman." 

Even as he spoke, the bitter remembrance 
of the incident of this afternoon came to her, and 
Mrs. Vernon's words repeated themselves in her 
brain. There was a fatality in it all. 

" You said there were two names," she ven- 
tured. " Who is the other ? " 

Sir Adrian's brows contracted. " You would 
not know the other name," he said ; " and yet, 
curiously enough, to my mind it seems to .be a 
link of evidence in the chain the police are 
welding." 

" Who is it ? " asked the girl in a dazed, ex- 
pressionless voice. Her faculties seemed stunned ; 
she could not feel or appreciate things at their 
proper value just then. • 

" A woman," said the Ambassador sternly ; " a 
very evil woman, a woman who is known by the 
name of Lenoire — Irene Lenoire." 

Iris started. Her hand went to her mouth as 
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if she wished to stifle the exclamation of surprise 
that rose to her lips. 

" Irene Lenoire ! " She rose unsteadily to her 
feet and walked across to the open window. She 
wanted air ; she was stifling. Her temples throbbed 
against her brain like giant steam hanmiers. It 
was all a hideous nightmare, an unholy deliritmi. 

Sir Adrian had not noticed the effect his words 
had upon his daughter ; he was short-sighted, and, 
besides, he was gazing moodily in front of him. 
He had set himself a very unpleasant task, and 
he wanted to get it over with the least possible 
delay. He had seen, according to his light, a plain 
course of duty and action both for himself and his 
daughter, and never for an instant did he waver 
from that course. His name and his position 
must be considered. He could not for a moment 
contemplate the inevitable scandal that would 
overtake them if they continued to be associated 
with Falmerdine. He had not decided upon 
this without a fight. It had been repugnant 
to him. Rutland Falmerdine was a personal 
friend, a man against whose name no suspicion of 
dishonour had ever been breathed, a man of high 
birth, education, and position, a man who enjoyed 
the personal friendship of Cabinet Ministers and 
even the Sovereign himself. Yet it was inevitable 
that this man must suffer because of his brother's 
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crime; and Sir Adrian Wooldridge, whatever his 
personal views on the subject might be, saw a 
plain course before him, and that was to save his 
daughter from that pimishment and disgrace. 

" You had better go to your own room, Iris," 
said the Ambassador at length. "Think it over 
calmly, and be brave, my girl, be brave ! There 
is only one course open to you. I can see that 
quite plainly, and so will you very soon, I am sure 
of it. Of course," he added, as his daughter walked 
unsteadily towards the door without sa3ang a 
word, " of course, if you prefer it, I will speak to 
Falmerdine m3^elf " 

" No, no," she interrupted quickly. " Leave it 
to me. I — I must think. I am dazed ; I do not 
understand things just now. It is all so terribly 
sudden, so strange, so unutterably horrible ! " 
Her voice broke on the brink of a great choking sob, 
and without another word she left the study. 

Sir Adrian bowed his head in his hands. 

" Poor little girl," he said to himself, " poor little 

giri ! " 

When Iris reached her boudoir on the first floor, 
her maid gave her a letter and a telegram. They 
had arrived almost simultaneously. She took 
them carelessly and opened the telegram first of 
all. It was very short, and ran as follows : 
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" Greatly regret unable to come this evening. 
Will write. Please apologize to Sir Adrian. — 
Rutland." 

She crushed the flimsy telegram form in her hand 
and bit her lip. 

What did it mean ? A thousand fears tortured 
her. Had he discovered an3^hing, and was this 
to save her from the task her father had set her ? 
Was she never to see him again ? She dare not 
think ; her poor, troubled brain reeled, and she 
flung herself into a chair and commenced to cry as 
if her heart would break. 

An hour or two ago she had been the proudest 
and happiest girl in all the world, and now — she 
had been cast from highest heaven to deepest hell. 
The black clouds were encircling her ; she could see 
no gleam of light, only dull, endless, hopeless 
misery. 

A few minutes afterwards she remembered the 
letter which her maid had given her with the 
telegram and rose to open it. It was addressed 
to her in a woman's hand that she did not know, 
and quite unnecessarily marked " Private." It 
had come by express delivery. 

She turned the missive over, wearily wondering 
from whom it came, and then as wearily opened it. 
The letter she extracted was short and wholly 
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extraordinary. She read it two or three times 
before its contents became really clear to her. 

The letter was without address and without a 
date — and it ran as follows : 

" If you wish to learn something which will 
interest you and probably materially affect 
your future, be at Charing Cross Station at 
half-past eight to-night and observe who leaves 
for the Continent with Mr. Rutland Fahnerdine. 
This is from a friend who- desires to protect an 
innocent and unsuspecting woman from gross 
deception." 

That was all. She read it over and over again, 
though she knew the extraordinary communica- 
tion by heart. 

" Observe who leaves for the Continent with 
Mr. Rutland Fahnerdine ! " What did it mean ? 
" At Charing Cross Station at half-past eight 
to-night." Was she dreaming ? Was this all 
part and parcel of the nightmare from which she 
almost expected to awaken at any moment ? 
" This is from a friend who desires to protect an 
innocent and unsuspecting woman from gross 
deception." 

Heaven ! what did it mean ? From whom 
came this most extraordinary letter ? It was 
a lie, a gross and wicked lie — of course it was ! 
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Rutland was not going to the Continent to- 
night. He was to dine here at Chesterfield 
Gardens, and go on to La Bohime afterwards. 
It was a long-standing engagement. But even as 
she argued thus, her eyes feU upon the tele- 
gram which had dropped to the floor. That 
telegram, in itself, was sufficiently extraordinary ; 
but, coming as it had done, simultaneously with 
the anonymous communication, it filled her with 
doubt and fear. 

It had been enough to contemplate a separa- 
tion from Rutland on the lines laid down by her 
father ; but, at least, then she would have kept 
the memory of him and his love in her heart and 
hoped and prayed for better days ; but to suddenly 
realize that he was false to her, that he had de- 
ceived her ! It was the bitterest blow of all. She 
could not forget the meeting of this afternoon, and 
Mrs. Vernon's words still dinned in her ears. And 
then her father's mention of the name of Irene 
Lenoire in connection with this abominable charge. 
And now — the telegram and the letter, so full 
of subtle poison and venom. 

Half an hour afterwards her maid found her 
sitting, staring blankly before her with the letter 
and the telegratm in her lap. It was time to dress 
for dinner. 

Iris did not notice her maid's entrance, and it 
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was not until Marie spoke that she came back to 
realities again. 

"Marie," said the giri, "can I trust you im- 
plicitly ? " 

" Why, certainly, mademoiselle," exclaimed the 
little French woman with fervent surprise. 

" Very well, then," said Iris, and there was a 
ring of steel in her beautiful voice and a very hard 
and grimly determined look in her face. "I am 
not going to dine downstairs to-night. Please tell 
Sir Adrian that I have a bad headache. He will 
understand ; and take in this telegram which has 
just come." 

" But, ma'mselle, the Opera — Monsieur Fal- 
merdine ? " 

" We shall not go to the Opera to-night, Marie, 
and Mr. Falmerdine is unavoidably prevented from 
dining with us." She felt that she could shriek ; 
but she controlled herself admirably and spoke 
as if she were talking of the most ordinary common- 
place thing in the world. Marie appeared very 
surprised, but she said : 

"Bien, mam'selle," and folded her little fat 
white hands respectfully, and waited for further 
instructions. 

" I shall be going out at eight,'* said Iris, " and 
I shall want you to accompany me, but," she added 
in a lower tone, " please understand that I want 
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nobody to know anything about it. You under- 
stand ? " 

" Perfectly, mam'selie," replied Marie, in tones 
of great wonderment. " Will ma'mselle dress ? *' 

" No. I shall go just as I am." 

" Will ma'mselle require the brougham ? " 

" No, certainly not. Really, Marie, you are 
very dense. Don't you see that I wish this kept 
a secret. I wish to go somewhere privately; I 
shall be away about an hour, that is all. During 
that time I shall, presumably, be here in my own 
room. I want you to help me." 

"Ah, I see," murmured Marie, and her little 
black eyes sparkled at the prospect of so exciting 
an intrigue. 

Iris hated herself for every word, despised her- 
self for taking her maid into her confidence in this 
fashion ; but it was the only way. 

Sir Adrian did not question the message which 
was shortly afterwards given to him from his 
daughter. He read the telegram from Falmer- 
dine, and drew his own conclusions. 

" He has heard," he said to himself, " and, like 
a sensible man, he is doing the right thing." 

As luck would have it. Sir Adrian received a 
peremptory notice to attend upon the Secretary 
of State for War that evening, so that, when Iris 
and her maid left Chesterfield Gardens, Sir Adrian 
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was not in the house, and, as far as he was con- 
cerned, all her cautious manoeuvres were totally 
unnecessary. 

She hailed a hansom in Curzon Street and drove 
direct to Charing Cross Station, accompanied by 
the excited and bewildered Marie. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE NETS OF THE LAW. 

When Iris Wooldridge again found herself in her 
boudoir at Chesterfield Gardens about an hour 
afterwards, she was a changed woman. In the last 
hour she had lived through a lifetime. Even now 
she could not bring herself to believe what 
she had seen. It was all like some ugly dream. 
Her senses had deceived her ; there could not 
exist such falseness, such treachery in the world. 
And yet, with her own eyes, she had seen. 
Even ignorance, foolish, fatuous faith would have 
been better than this, for there was nothing 
solid or substantial left in the universe — truth, 
and love, and honour, and faith had crumbled 
away beneath her, and she stood dazed and con- 
founded amidst the ruins. 

She had taken this undignified course, played 
the ignoble game of spy, listened to the voice 
of that anonymous letter, and she had hated and 
despised herself all the time for doing it ; the 
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idea was reptilsive to her ; it was against all 
her natural inclinations. Someone, from malice 
or jealousy, had chosen to try and disturb her 
faith in her lover, and she had been weak enough 
to Usten to that voice. That was what she told 
herself, in bitter self-reproach, as she drove with 
her maid to Charing Cross Station on that sultry 
June evening, feeling like a criminal, hiding her 
face, afraid lest someone should see her and shame 
her. Yet she argued with herself, even then, that 
the circumstances were abnormal and that she 
was justified. The meeting outside the St. Monica's 
this afternoon, Mrs. Vernon's words, her cruel 
suggestion and warning, and then, most powerful 
reason of all, her conversation with Sir Adrian and 
the terrible news he had given her — surely all 
these things combined, and coming, as they did, 
almost simultaneously, justified an unusual course 
on her part. For all that, she hated herself 
for doubting Rutland; and, by her course of 
action, that was the very thing that she was 
doing. 

And now, even though she had explained the 
meeting of this afternoon, proved the truth of Mrs. 
Vernon's suspicions, and the wisdom of her warning, 
and justified the anonymous letter writer, she felt 
that she would have given her life not to have gone 
and not to have seen what she had seen. From 

9« 
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that hour she lost her faith in God and man, and 
goodness and truth. It seemed as if all the sunlight 
and joy went out of her life for ever, and nothing 
but bitter, gloomy emptiness of desolation stretched 
before her into the future. She wanted to die, 
and she prayed for strength to take her own 
life. She had been deceived ; she had been 
betrayed — and by the man she loved, the man 
who stood to her for the embodiment of every 
manly virtue, the soul of truth and honour. 

Esther Home had understated the case when 
she had told Rutland Falmerdine that Iris Wool- 
dridge had seen her. Iris had seen more; she 
had seen Falmerdine ; she had seen them meet, 
seen them walk down the platform and enter 
the same carriage. They were starting for Paris. 
It was what she had come to see, and she had 
seen it. The words of the mysterious letter of 
warning sang in her brain. " If you wish to learn 
something that will interest you and probably 
materially affect your future, be at Charing Cross 
Station at half-past eight to-night and observe 
who leaves for the Continent with Mr. Rutland 
Falmerdine. This is from a friend who desires to 
protect an innocent and unsuspecting woman from 
gross deception ! " 

Yes, gross, diabolical deception ! And it would, 
indeed, very materially affect her future ! 
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Her absence from Chesterfield Gardens had 
not been noticed, and she told Marie that she would 
not require her any more that night, as she meant 
to write some letters before retiring to bed. It was 
about half-past nine at the time. Marie, with her 
shrewd curiosity aroused to the highest pitch, 
retired to supper in silence, for, amongst all her 
faults and virtues, and she had a fair proportion of 
each, the besetting sin of gossiping could not be 
numbered. She worshipped her young mistress, 
and would sooner have her tongue torn out or die 
an old maid than discuss her mistress's affairs with 
the other servants. Marie had kept her eyes open 
this evening, and she was literally burning with 
curiosity and a desire to discuss what had happened 
and what she had seen. And surely this was 
natural. Had she not seen Mr. Falmerdine leave 
for the Continent with a strange woman, and had 
she not seen her young mistress go white as death 
and look and speak as if she had lost all the fire of 
life ? Nom de Dieu ! it was a tragedy, and she 
was to remain outside and never know what it 
meant! 

Iris was too sensible a girl, and too proud, to 
allow her feelings in this or any other matter 
to be visible to an outsider ; and, moreover, she 
knew what was due to herself. As the silvery 
notes of ten were striking from the little ormolu clock 
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on her mantelpiece she was writing a letter. 
It was to Falmerdine. It was very short and 
very dignified ; it was a letter worthy of a 
Wooldridge. 

"Dear Mr. Falmerdine," she commenced, and 
as she wrote the imfamiliar words she laughed 
a hard little laugh that seemed to stick in her 
throat and trail off into a sob. "Circumstances 
over which I have no control render it necessary 
for me to tell you that you are at liberty 
to consider our engagement at an end. Please 
understand that I have taken this course entirely 
on my own initiative, and that I am not influenced 
by anyone. I am returning the rings and other 
presents you have given me and I have destroyed 
all your letters. Will you be so good as to 
either destroy or return mine. My sincere desire 
is for you to forget that we were ever more than 
acquaintances. 

" I remain, 

" Yours sincerely, 

"Iris Wooldridge." 

This letter cost her a considerable effort. Her 
inclination was to write coldly in the third person ; 
but her discretion and sense of the proprieties over- 
came her inclination. To address him as " Dear 
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Mr. Falmerdine ^' and to end as " Yours sincerely " 
seemed to her just then as being nothing short of 
hypocrisy ; but, after all, they were both merely 
figures of speech, and, in the natural order of events, 
she {would be bound to meet him again and 
again in the future, dine at the same table per- 
chance, speak to him, even dance with him, for 
society imposed duties upon her and made them 
both its slaves. How she longed to be able to speak 
her mind and behave naturally — to ignore him, to 
cut him dead when she met him, and, if asked 
for an explanation, to call him " liar and traitor " 
to his face, and turn on her heel. She felt very 
vengeful just then. If she had lived in another age, 
she might have sent some knight-errant in his wake 
to insult and kill him. But all these feelings were 
ground down under the cast-iron heel of Conven- 
tion. They lived in the twentieth century, and 
chivalry had long been dead and forgotten. 

She addressed her letter to him at his rooms in 
Dover Street, and resisted the temptation to send 
the letter to the Embassy in Paris, or even to put 
" To be forwarded '* on the envelope. No, she 
would give him no clue as to what she had seen, 
or what had brought about her decision. She was 
not called upon to state reasons. She was a woman 
who had chosen to change her mind. That was 
enough. He might seek an interview; he might 
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demand explanations; he might even be so base 
as to attempt to defend himself — ^well, let him do 
so. She would know how to act. He had pre- 
ferred this vile woman — Irene Lenoire, this notorious 
London dressmaker — ^to her. So let it be. As for 
her, she had done with him. *' Finis" was written 
to that chapter in her life. 

Poor little Iris Wooldridge ! She was very 
melodramatic that night, all alone with her first 
great problem to fight out unaided. She was 
very foolish, too ; and yet probably nine out of 
ten older and more experienced women would 
have done precisely what she did. Her pride 
had been wounded, and her pride was perhaps 
the strongest thing about her. She might have 
stopped to reason matters out, to ask herself whether 
there were not a dozen explanations ; but she did 
nothing of the sort. She acted on blind impulse ; 
she could not attempt to reason. She had been 
fooled and betrayed, and the man who had done 
this was not worthy of the name — he was a cad 
and a coward. 

Having completed her letter and carefully re- 
read and sealed it, she then made a neat parcel 
of her engagement ring and a beautiful pearl and 
diamond ring, the last present of Rutland Falmer- 
dine, and several other things, sealed and addressed 
it, and rang for a servant. 
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" Have this letter posted at once," she said, in 
a voice that startled her with its strangeness, " and 
have this parcel registered. If necessary, send 
someone to Charing Cross. It is too late here, isn't 
it?" 

And then, when the letter had gone that once 
and for all time cut her off from the man she had 
loved so dearly, she locked her door and flung 
herself on a couch and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

She was disturbed about a quarter of an hour 
afterwards by a knock at the door. Perhaps it was 
as well that this interruption occurred when it did 
and so aroused her out of the morbid abandon 
to which she had given way. It brought her back 
to the matter-of-fact plane again, and to the 
realization that, even though her heart was broken 
and her faith and ideals shattered, the world was 
still going round, and duties had to be performed. 

" Who is it ? " she asked as she quickly dried 
her eyes and arranged her disordered hair before 
a mirror. Already she had made up her mind that 
it was her father come to inquire after her, or to 
torture her with fresh conversation relating to the 
mysterious drama which had suddenly come into 
both their lives. But it was not Sir Adrian Wool- 
dridge. Marie's was the voice that came from the 
other side of the closed door. 
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" May I come in, ma'mselle ? *' she said. 
" There is someone to see Sir Adrian on important 
business, and Sir Adrian he is out at the War Office, 
ma'mselle." 

" Who is it ? " asked Iris, in tones that betrayed 
incredulous surprise that she should be troubled 
at this time of night about visitors for her 
father. 

" A gentleman, ma'mselle," said Marie, entering 
the boudoir and giving a curious glance at 
her mistress's white face and swollen eyelids, 
which went to confirm all her worst fears and 
suspicions, " a gentleman. Here is his card, 
ma'mselle. He says that it is most important, 
and that, as he cannot see Sir Adrian, he would 
like to see you. That was the message Mr. Roberts 
gave me." 

Iris glanced at the visiting card which her maid 
had given her. It conve3^d nothing to her. The 
name was unfamiliar; 

" Mr. Michael Milfotdr 

That was all. There was no address, or club, 
no pencilled explanation of the object of a visit 
at so unusual an hour and in such an unconventional 
manner. 
* " This has nothing to do with me," she exclaimed. 
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a little indignantly. **I don't know Mr. Mil- 
ford, and even if I did, surely the servants must 
know that I should not see anyone at this time 
of night. TeU the gentleman that he must wait 
until Sir Adrian returns, if it is so very important." 

" But, ma'mselle," insisted Marie, " he has been 
told all these things. It is of importance, he say, 
and no minute must he lose. Indeed, ma'mselle, 
I should not have disturbed you had it not been so. 
What is to be done ? '* 

Iris frowned. She was very annoyed. 

" Did not this Mr. Milford state his business ? " 
she asked crossly. She was conscious all the time 
that Marie was closely scanning her face, and she 
knew that just then her face was an open book 
for anyone to read the secret of her soul and 
probe into the sacred depths of her nature. 
She had imagined herself to be alone and beyond 
the reach of interruption, even by her own maid, 
and it was only her pride which came to her rescue 
and gave her the requisite presence of mind to be- 
have with any degree of dignity; but her pride 
and her presence of mind could not wipe away 
the sign of tears from her eyes, the haggard look 
from her pretty face that seemed in the last hour or 
two to have added years to its age and lost the 
laughter and joy of youth. 

" He did not say his business, ma'mselle," 
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answered the maid ; "but he said that he was from 
Scotland Yard." 

''From Scotland Yard ? ** exclaimed Iris dmnb- 
fomided. '* Is he a policeman ? 

" He is a detective, ma'mselle.' 

"A detective," gasped the girl, and a chill 
of fear ran through her veins. Scotland Yard, 
the police, and detectives had hitherto been ^othing 
but names to her. Never before in her life had she 
been brought into contact with those excellent and 
most useful institutions, and she had clothed 
detectives with a garment of superstitious awe 
and dread as something that was very terrible 
indeed, something squalid and sordid, altogether 
outside her life and experience. 

And now, late at night, a detective from Scotland 
Yard had come to see her ! 

"There must be some mistake," she faltered. 

" What can a detective want with me ? I " 

Then she stopped short with a little gasp of sur- 
prise, for, in the doorway at the back of Marie, 
she saw a strange man — a tall, lean, cadaverous- 
looking individual, whose sallow, lantern-jawed face 
was wreathed in a saturnine smile, half of apology, 
half of triumph. 

"A thousand apologies. Miss Wooldridge," he 
said, in a deep, not unpleasant voice, as he stepped 
into the room, before the astonished girl and the 
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still more astonished Marie realized what had 
happened. " I followed your maid upstairs," he 
continued. " I was afraid that you might refuse 
to see me. When you have heard what I have 
come for, I am sure you will forgive my seemingly 
unwarrantable intrusion. Pray do not blame 
your servants. They have done their best to 
prevent me, but I set my mind on it, and — ^well, 
after all, Miss Wooldridge, I act in the name of 
the law." 

In the name of the law ! The words seemed to 
paralyze her. The man's assumption of authority, 
his overbearing manner — and in her father's house, 
in her own private apartments, it was monstrous, 
intolerable ! She wanted to order him from the 
house, to ring for her servants to forcibly remove 
him ; but she was powerless. She could only stand 
and stare at him in mute amazement. 

As for Marie, she lost no time in beating a hasty 
retreat. It looked very much as if that young 
woman had some secret understanding with Mr. 
Michael Milford. 

At last Iris recovered sufficiently from her 
astonishment to speak. 

"Sir," she exclaimed icily, "leave this room 
instantly ! Do you know in whose house you are 
— who I am ? " 

" Madam," interrupted Mr. Milford courteously. 
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" I know that my behaviour must seem strange to 
you." 

" Strange ? It is monstrous ! " 

" But, when I tell you what I come to you for, 
I feel sure that you will forgive me. My name does 
not appear to be known to you, though Sir Adrian 
Wooldridge would vouch, at any rate, for my 
respectability and bona fides. I am an official of 
the Criminal Investigation Department of Scotland 
Yard. I may also tell you, since you cannot be 
expected to know, that I am the head of that much- 
abused Department. I saw Sir Adrian this after- 
noon on the subject of the death of Lord Wilchester, 
and he told me then that he should inform you of 
what then transpired." 

" He has done so," said Iris, in somewhat molli- 
fied tones. After dll, perhaps it was her duty to 
receive this Mr. Milford. She added, with a gleam of 
her usual graciousness, "Won*t you sit down, Mr. 
Milford ? I — I am afraid I must apologize for my 
somewhat curt behaviour just now. You see I did 
not know — I " 

"Not a word. Miss Wooldridge, I quite under- 
stand. Now, since then I have discovered a very 
important thing, and something which materially 
affects what I told your father this afternoon ; 
and, consequently," he added a little diffidently, " it 
will affect you." 
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The colour deepened in the girl's cheeks, and she 
bent forward eagerly. " You speak of Mr. Falmer- 
dine, I suppose ? " she said. 

There was an embarrassing silence for a few 
seconds while Mr. Milford extracted a small note- 
book from his pocket, and referred to it. Iris 
watched him anxiously, as he turned over the 
leaves. At length he looked up. 

" Your fianc^y Miss Wooldridge," he conmienced ; 
but she promptly interrupted him. 

"I am no longer engaged to Mr. Falmerdine," 
she said coldly. 

" That is a result, I have no doubt," said Mr. Mil- 
ford, " of what I informed Sir Adrian this afternoon." 

" Not entirely," answered Iris more frigidly, for 
she had no desire to discuss such a matter with a 
police officer, and only in such a capacity could she 
regard Mr. Michael Milford. 

"At any rate," said the detective, in no wise 
disconcerted by her manner, " I am sure it will 
interest you to know what I am going to tell you. 
We have closely followed the woman Lenoire all 
to-day. We should have arrested her at once, but 
we decided to leave her free, in the hope that she 
might betray her accomplices. Our system of 
espionage was very far-reaching." 

" But," asked Iris, " how can you be sure that she 
has accomplices ? 
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" Because," answered the detective, " Lord WU- 
chester received anonymous communications from 
several sources and in different handwritings. 
Moreover, we have long ago discovered that this 
Irene Lenoire employs a number of spies, and, by 
her unique position, has a number of highly-placed 
friends. And, quite apart from all these things, 
it would be quite impossible for her to have gained 
possession of the information concerning private 
family affairs and scandals without other help. 
You see. Lord Wilchester's is not the only case we 
have against her." 

*' Still," persisted Iris, " I cannot see that you 
have enough proof to assume that this Madame 
Lenoire is not acting alone. I have always heard 
that she is a very clever woman and a very danger- 
ous one." 

Mr. Milford smiled with good-natured tolerance. 
It rather amused him to hear this young girl com- 
bat his closely worked-out theories. But he was in 
no mood to waste any time on argument just 
then. 

" That may be as it may. Miss Wooldridge," 
he said, " but the fact remains that aU to-day we 
have carefully followed her. Moreover, we were 
able to discover exactly what she did yesterday. 
Curiously enough. Sir Adrian himself helped us in 
that. She, with a man named Rufiis Darke, 
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about whom I shall have something to say, were 
actually dining at the Splendid at the time the 
crime was committed, sitting at the very next 
t$tble, too. A most extraordinary thing! Your 
father, Miss Wooldridge, observed them, and, what 
is more, he observed the attitude of Mr. Falmer- 
dine towards her. It would appear that he had 
never seen her before in his life." 

" Never seen her before ? " gasped Iris incredu- 
lously. 

" Ah," exclaimed Mr. Milford, " I see that sur- 
prises you. What I am going to say shortly will 
surprise you more, I fancy. Now early this morn- 
ing, strange though it may seem, Mr. Falmer- 
dine was seen standing outside Madame Lenoire's 
house in Maddox Street. He was seen to recognize 
her as she drove up in her motor car. He then 
took a cab to his club." 

" And afterwards," put in Iris a little sarcasti- 
cally, " rode in the Park with me." 

" Precisely. And this afternoon met Madame 
Lenoire in Bond Street, whether by appointment 
or not I am as yet unable to say, and drove with 
her to her club, the St. Monica's." 

"Yes, yes, I know," exclaimed the girl im- 
patiently. 

" You know ? " Mr. Milford appeared surprised. 

" Yes," she answered, " I saw them there." 

10 
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"How very odd! Well, afterwards, another 
curious thing happened. Mr. Falmerdine went back 
to his chambers and packed up." 

" Yes, and left for the Continent with Madame 
Lenoire at nine this evening from Charing Cross. 
You see, Mr. Milford, one need not be the head of 
the Criminal Investigation Department to discover 
that sort of thing.*' 

Mr. Milford's expression was one of blank be- 
wilderment. He had looked forward to imparting 
a piece of the most startling news, only to find that 
he had been forestalled. 

" How on earth did you know that, Miss Wool- 
dridge ? " he asked. 

" How ? Why, because I was at the station and 
saw them leave together." 

"And can you explain the extraordinary 
occurrence ? " 

She shrugged her shoulders. " No," she answered 
coldly. "As a matter of fact, I have ceased to 
be interested in Mr. Falmerdine's doings. I pre- 
sume he may leave for the Continent with anyone 
he likes without being suspected of a heinous 
crime. Really, Mr. Milford, I cannot for the life of 
me understand what all this has to do with the death 
of poor Lord Wilchester, or why I should be troubled 
with all this very uninteresting business at this time 
of night. You have already spent ten minutes in 
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telling me things I knew already and which, let me 
assure you, do not interest me in the slightest 
degree." 

Mr. Milford stroked his long, pointed chin medi- 
tatively. He was undoubtedly very puzzled, and, 
for the first time in his life, unaccountably em- 
barrassed. He looked at his note-book and then 
at the girl, who was regarding him with a certain I 

amount of contempt. 

" Miss Wooldridge," he said at last, " forgive me 
if I venture to remind you that only a few hours 
ago you were engaged to be married to the man 
whose movements you now pretend do not have 
any interest for you." 

Again she shrugged her shoulders. She was a 
proud little lady, and the idea of discussing her 
personal feelings with this man was peculiarly 
repugnant to her. Still she was curious. 

" My principal object in troubling you at this 
time of night. Miss Wooldridge," he said, " is to let 
you know that, when the Continental train arrives 
at Dover, Madame Lenoire and Mr. Falmerdine 
will be arrested. Instructions have already been 
wired to the police there, with a full description." 

" You will arrest Mr. Falmerdine ? " she gasped. 
" But why — what has he done ? " 

" He is obviously in the same gang," replied the 
detective. 

10"^ 
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" May he not only be trying to — ^to help his 
brother/* she faltered. " It would be most natural, 
surely." 

"Most natural, but quite illegal," returned Mr. 
Milford. 

The girl's cheeks blanched. The announcement 
shocked her terribly. At that moment she forgot 
ever3i:hing^ save that Rutland, whatever he had 
done, however he had behaved to her, was every- 
thing in the world to her. The thought of his 
being arrested, put in prison, and with that dreadful 
woman, was inconceivably repulsive to her. 

She smnmoned all her self-control, for she felt 
dizzy and faint. 

"Tell me," she said, in a hard, metallic voice, 
" where is Ashwynne Falmerdine ? " 

" Ah ! " sighed Mr. Milford, with a shake of the 
head, "we cannot tell at present. I hope it will 
not be long before we have him as well. But we 
cannot afford to let any of them escape. It is so 
much harder to catch a man on the Continent ; 
there are so many different rules and regulations to 
be observed." 

It is monstrous ! " she exclaimed hotly. 

What has Rutland done ? Surely he is entitled 
to — ^to leave England if he chooses ? He is at the 
Paris Embassy," she added suddenly. " Surely it 
is most natural that he should go——" 
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" Miss Wooldridge," interrupted the detective. 
" About three hours ago we received evidence from 
an unexpected quarter, which conclusively proves 
that Mr. Rutland Falmerdine has been concerned 
in this conspiracy all along." 

" It is a lie ! " she exclaimed hotly. " I will not 
believe it. There is some terrible mystery here, 
something which you do not understand. Why, 

the very idea is inconceivable — he — ^he is ." 

She stopped, overcome with the torrent of words 
that she wanted to pour forth. She wanted to 
enumerate all the qualities of the man, to reiterate 
that he was the son of a peer, a diplomat, a dis- 
tinguished gentleman, the friend of his King ; 
but she could only stammer : " He — he is — Rut- 
land Falmerdine ! '* Indeed, it summed up every- 
thing. 

" You are probably aware of all the facts and 
evidence we possess," said Mr. Milford. 

" I know nothing beyond the infamous charge 
which my father informed me was being brought 
against Mr. Ashwynne Falmerdine," she retorted. 
" I want to know nothing else ; I simply refuse to 
believe it." Her cheeks were flushed, her fine eyes 
blazed with angry scorn. 

Mr. Milford appeared embarrassed, and rose to 
take his departure. 

" Will you kindly inform Sir Adrian of what I 
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have told you ? " he said. " Whatever your 
views on the matter may be, Miss Wooldridge, I 
am sure you will now understand why I felt it my 
duty to see you and inform you of this latest develop- 
ment to-night. Sir Adrian has rendered us great 
assistance, and, as I told him when I saw him this 
afternoon, no effort on our part should be spared 
to save you and your family from being mixed up 
in the unfortunate affair." 

Five minutes afterwards the detective had gone 
and Iris stood with her white teeth tightly 
denched. 

" I won't believe it," she repeated mechanically, 
" I won't believe it ! " 

And yet in a few minutes more Rutland Falmer- 
dine would be in the hands of the police ! It was 
an unnerving thought. Was there no way of 
warning him, of saving him from this disgrace ? 

The clocks were striking the half-hour. She 
looked wildly around. There was still twenty 
minutes. The train arrived at Dover at 10.15. 
Could nothing be done ? 

Twenty minutes, and she was sixty miles away 
from him, powerless to prevent the inevitable 
catastrophe ! Did the train stop anywhere ? 
Would it be late ? 

She rushed from her room to her father's study, 
and snatched up a time-table. It seemed ages 
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before she found the right page. Yes — at two — 
three places. But two had been passed. The 
train would soon be at Folkestone. There was only 
one chance, and that was so remote as to be hardly 
worth considering. But she was desperate, and 
did not wait to reason. Would a telegram get there 
in time ? It was five-and-twenty minutes to ten. 
No, a telegram was out of the question. 

The telephone ? Dare she risk it ? It was the 
only hope. But what could she say ? She did not 
wait to think. Already she was ringing up the 
Exchange, and feverishly searching for the number 
of the Railway Station at Folkestone. 

In about seven minutes she had obtained a 
connection. 

" Has the Dover boat train passed yet ? " she 
shouted. 

" No," came an answer, faint and almost in- 
distinct amidst a series of buzzing, crackling noises. 
" It isn't signalled yet." 

" Thank God ! " she breathed ; then she asked 
if it stopped at the station. 

Yes, for a minute," was the answer. 
Then please inform Mr. Falmerdine, who is 
in the first-class carriage nearest the engine, to leave 
the train at Folkestone, and not go on to Dover. 
Tell him the message comes from — from Miss Wool- 
dridge." 
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" Please repeat," said the voice at the other end, 
" I am writing your message down." 

She did so. She longed to say more, but it was 
impossible. Oh, surely he would understand and 
take her warning. 

"All right, miss," said the man at the other 
end. 

And the connection ceased ; the bell tinkled, and 
the girl sank, panting, into a chair. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE ARREST. 

The Dover boat train was over due. It had left 
Charing Cross late, owing to a delay in mails and 
extra pressure of baggage, and it had met with 
constant delays on the whole run down to the 
sea. Signals had been against them at four or 
five points, and just before Ashford a delay of 
nearly ten minutes had occurred, owing to a small 
accident to one of the metals. It looked very 
much as if they were going to take two hours and 
a half to do the run, which was, as a rule, accom- 
plished in one hour and fifty minutes. Passengers 
anathematized the much-abused railway company, 
the engine-driver cursed the signals to his fireman, 
and the guards swore volubly to themselves. 

The dela}^, however, passed quite unnoticed in 
the first-class compartment in which sat Esther 
Home and Rutland Falmerdine. The journey 
might have been twice as long, for aught they 
cared, or would have noticed. 
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Many things may happen on even a very short 
railway journey, and not the least uncommon is 
the creation of a life-long friendship, or the love of 
a man for a woman. During that run down to 
the sea Rutland Falmerdine underwent a curious 
psychological transformation. Esther Home knew 
only too well how to play her cards, and how 
to weave that spell around a man which had given 
her the name amongst women of being dangerous 
and unprincipled. She was, whenever she chose, 
a most fascinating woman — a woman who un- 
doubtedly possessed a subtle power of attraction, 
that amounted almost to hypnotism. And this 
evening she laid herself out to capture Rutland 
Falmerdine. She was a very brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, a remarkably weU-informed woman ; 
but, over and above this, she was a consummate 
actress, who could control every shade of ex- 
pression, who could bring tears into her eyes and 
voice, who could be pathetic, humorous, tragic, 
confiding. And withal appear to be as natural 
and unaffected as a child. 

To-night she played upon the string of pathos, 
and grew almost tearfully confiding, and Rutland 
Falmerdine, on whom her strange, exotic, pagan 
beauty and personality had already made a very 
deep impression, fell an easy victim to her 
mood. 
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Hardly had the tram covered the first twenty 
miles of the journey than she was pouring into 
his sympathetic ears the story of her life and of 
her great trouble. He forgot all about his brother, 
all about the m3^terious tragedy which had en- 
gulfed him, all about the object and reason of this 
extraordinary journey to Paris with a woman 
whom, a few hours ago, he had never seen, and now 
seemed to have known most intimately all his 
life, and listened breathlessly, with beating heart, 
to her every word, watching the ever-changing 
phases of her beautiful face, and responding like 
a perfectly attuned musical instrument to every 
varying shade and expression of her wonderful 
voice. 

It was not to be expected that he should be able 
to know exactly how much of what she told him was 
true and how much false — how much she left unsaid 
and how much she invented. To him — because he 
had no reason to suppose it otherwise — it was all 
true, the sad and tragic story of a beautiful and 
singularly unfortimate woman, whom, just then, 
he was in the mood to champion, and whose 
enemies he felt to be his own. 

" You must think it strange, Mr. Falmerdine,*' 
she said, " that I should tell you all thesQ things 
about myself ; but I have done so because you are 
the only man I have ever met whom I feel I can 
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trust — trust implicitly. And, then, there is an- 
other reason. I have, as it were, thrust myself 
upon you ; you cannot be expected to know any- 
thing about me, and there are plenty of people 
in the world who would be only too ready to 
blacken my character and to tell lies about me. I 
am surrounded by enemies, Mr. Falmerdine — ^bitter, 
implacable, unprincipled ; and my enemies are 
your enemies. I am enmeshed in a great net of 
vile plotting and intrigue, and I am all alone. A 
woman can do so Uttle. She may try her best, 
and work her hardest ; but, after all, she is only 
a woman. With a man it is so different. Oh ! 
Mr. Falmerdine, I am a very miserable woman. 
If it had not been that I know that my death is 
the very thing that they most desire, I think I 
should have given up and gone under long, long 
ago!'' 

" Miss Home ! " exclaimed Falmerdine, in tones 
of the deepest concern, " you must not say things 
like that ! " 

" I wish I were dead ! " she said, in a voice 
choked with sobs. '' I am all alone in the world 
— I haven't a single friend ! " And her lovely 
eyes grew misty with tears. 

Was it unnatural, or in any ^yay extraordinary, 
under such circumstances, that Falmerdine should 
exclaim that, while he lived, Miss Home might 
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look upon liim as her friend and trust him im- 
phcitly — yes, and even conunand him to do 
her bidding ? He said all these things, and 
accounted himself a proud and happy man in 
that this chance had come to him, and that she 
had given him the right to defend her and to 
consider himself her friend. 

It does not concern us here to repeat the artistic 
little romance with which Esther Home enshrouded 
herself ; to repeat the pathetic story of her 
youth, of how a base villain named Rufus Darke 
had inveigled her into running away from her 
home with him, only, when he had ruined and 
disgraced her, to desert her. She told the story 
well, and would have enlisted the sympathy of a 
far less impressionable or kind-hearted man than 
Falmerdine. She went on to recount her hard- 
ships ; how she had struggled to make an 
honest living out of her dressmaking business, 
which ' she carried on under the name of Irene 
Lenoire, and how this Rufus Darke had persistently 
dogged her and persecuted her ; how at last she 
had discovered that all efforts on her part to try 
to avoid him were in vain, and so, in self-defence, 
she had determined to fight him with his own 
weapons, and expose him and his nefarious 
practices. 

She was still telling her story when the train 
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pulled up at Folkestone. The man looked at his 
watch. " We are very late," he said ; " more than 
half an hour behind our time." 

" What does it matter ? " sighed the woman. 
"The boat waits, and " 

She stopped with a little gasp of surprise, for an 
official opened the door of the compartment, and 
in a strident voice, exclaimed : 

" Are you Mr. Fatmerdine, sir ? " 

" Yes," said the man. The woman bent for- 
ward anxiously ; but he did not notice her. If he 
had, he would have seen that she had gone very 
white, and that her hands trembled. 

" I have a message for you, sir," said the official ; 
" a telephonic messeige from London. See, sir, 
I have written it down." He handed Falmerdine 
a piece of paper as he spoke, on which, in blue 
pencil, was transcribed Iris Wooldridge's message. 

The woman rose and bent over his shoulders. 
Together they read it. 

" Most extraordinary ! " said the man. " What 
can it mean ? " 

" A trick ! " whispered Esther Home. " Tear 
it up ! Take no notice ! It is a trick ! *' She 
laughed a little wildly. But Rutland Falmerdine 
ignored her. 

Are you sure," he questioned the man, closely, 

that this conges from — from Miss Wooldridge ? " 
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** I received the message myself, sir," said the 
man. " Of course, I can't answer for who was at 
the other end. It was a lady's voice, anyhow." 

" Thanks," Falmerdine said quietly, as he gave 
the man a half-crown. Then he turned to Esther 
Home. " Come," he said, " we will get out here. 
It is quite incomprehensible, but " 

" It is madness," she said. " We shall miss the 
boat." 

But already he had alighted, and was looking 
for his man. The woman followed him. She was 
furious. " Are you mad ? " she asked. " I tell 
you it is only a trick ! " 

" Trick or no trick," he answered, quite firmly, 
" I'm somewhat superstitious. I'm going to get 
out here." 

" And miss the boat ? " 

" We can go by the next. It can make no differ- 



ence." 



" It wiU make all the difference in the world," 
she cried. 

" The luggage can go on with the servants," 
he said, in quite masterful tones. " Come, Miss 
Home, oblige me in this. I — wel|, you sefe, I have 
quite made up my mind." 

" Well," she asked, with a short, contemptuous 
laugh, as the train slipped out of the station, 
leaving them standing on the platform with 
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dressing-cases and rugs, *' now are you satisfied ? 
And, pray, what do you propose to do ? " 

" Go to an hotel," said Falmerdine quietly, 

and wire or telephone for an explanation." 
You must have lost your reason ! " she said 
crossly. 

As a matter of fact, Falmerdine was feeling a 
little foolish just then. It certainly did seem a 
mad idea ; and yet — well, was not everything that 
had happened and everything he had done in the 
last few hours a succession of mad and improbable 
things. 

Several gaping porters surrotmded them, specu- 
lating on the exceeding strangeness of the whole 
affair. Falmerdine surveyed them contemptuously, 
and lit a cigarette. It was certainly a very 
undignified position, particularly as he remem- 
bered that his man had gone on to Dover with- 
out his ticket and without a word of instruction 
beyond the hurried order to "go to Paris and wait 
there." 

As for Miss Home's maid, she had been the 
recipient of even less information, and was quite 
ignorant of the fact that her mistress was not on 
the train. Yes, it was a very foolish plight. Fal- 
merdine relieved his feelings by laughing grimly. 

At that moment two men walked along the plat- 
form. They were ordinary-looking men. Close 
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behind them came a policeman and a railway 
official. Falmerdine did not notice any of them ; 
he was giving instructions to a porter as to the 
disposition of the luggage and wraps, and it was 
not until one of the ordinary-looking men came up 
to him that he became aware of their presence. 

" Mr. Rutland Falmerdine, I believe," said the 
man. 

He started, " That is my name."_^ 

" I must ask you to accompany me then, sir," 
said the man. 

" Accompany you ? Where to, pray ? " ex- 
claimed Falmerdine. 

" To the police-station," answered the man. " I 
am a police officer, and I have a warrant for your 
arrest." 

" My arrest ? " he gasped, incredulously. " What 
in the name of all that's wonderful do you 
mean ? " 

" I will read over the charge on our way to the 
station, sir," replied the courteous police official. 
" There is no need for you to say an3^hing, and I 
must warn you that an3^hing you may say may 
be used against you later on." 

Rutland Falmerdine was too utterly astonished 
to speak. He turned in a dazed manner towards 
Esther Home. The other plain-clothes constable 
was repeating a similar formula to her. 

II 
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" Good God ! " he cried furiously. " What does 
it all mean ? " 

" It means," retorted the woman, in a voice of 
catting sarcasm, **that I have been prettily 
fooled." 

" But I don't understand ! " he repeated 
furiously. " What are we arrested for ? '* 

" On a charge of complicity in the murder of 
Lord Wilchester," answered the official who had 
first addressed Falmerdine. "There are other 
charges, too — concerning a conspiracy to blackmail 
certain personages." 

Falmerdine laughed aloud. " I think," he said, 
" that you are all mad— or that I am." 

" I told you it was a trick ! " hissed the woman 
from between her desperately clenched teeth. 

And, although just at that moment Rutland 
Falmerdine was quite unable to realize an3^hing 
clearly, he felt that there might, after all, be some- 
thing in her remark. 

"Can you tell me," he said, trying hard to 
control himself, " at whose instance this ridiculous 
thing has been done ? " 

"We received instructions by telephone from 
Scotland Yard," said the official. " They expected 
to effect the arrest at Dover, but all stations on 
the line were, of course, instructed in case of a 
contingency such as the one which has arisen.' 
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Again Falmerdine laughed. The position, un- 
pleasant though it undoubtedly was, had not 
yet appealed to him in its true significance. 
It was, he very soon made up his mind, a plot 
of his mysterious enemies, the revenge, perchance, 
of the man who called himself Paul Frostwane, 
though, so far as he was concerned, he quite failed 
to see the aim and object of the plot. 

Esther Home was treating the affair very 
differently. " I refuse to go with you ! '^' she 
declared indignantly. "It is monstrous ! I de- 
mand to see your warrant ! Is this a free country, 
that a woman may be molested in this fashion ? 
Mr. Falmerdine, I call upon you to protect me ! " 

Falmerdine could only shrug his shoulders. 
At first a wild thought had come to him of 
making a fight for it ; but, after all, these men 
were only doing their duty, however mistaken they 
might be ; they stood for the powers of Law 
and Order, and his good sense told him that the 
only possible course open to him was to grin and 
bear the indignity, and await his time for explana- 
tions. A telegram or two, and everything would 
be put right. He said as much to Esther Home, 
and urged her to be calm and to accept the posi- 
tion. The superior police official thanked him 
for his attitude. As a matter of fact, the official 
had very pronounced private views on the subject 

11^ 
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himself. Mr. Falmerdine's name and reputation 
were known to him, and his experience with 
criminals had taught him to read guilt or innocence 
in the manner in which they received their arrest. 
By all the laws he had made for himself as a result 
of that experience, he would be prepared to swear 
that Mr. Falmerdine was as innocent of the crimes 
for which he had been arrested as he was him- 
self. As for the woman, he knew nothing of her ; 
but her manner also went to prove innocence. 
It was obvious that she had no idea of the charge, 
no suspicion of the arrest. 

" If you would kindly come now," he said, " we 
can drive in a cab to the police-station, and there 
need be no fuss. Please understand, sir, that I 
know nothing about the charge beyond what I 
told you. I act on orders from my superiors, and 
I hope — I have no doubt — you will be able to " 

" That's all right ! " said Falmerdine quickly, 
for he liked the man, and appreciated his kind 
intention. 

Esther Home, too, ' had apparently decided to 
accept the inevitable, and had become acquiescent. 
She ventured an explanation, however. 

" You may as well know,'* she said to the superior 
official, " that we alighted here, instead of going to 
Dover, in consequence of a message brought by 
the stationmaster." 
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" A totally inexplicable message," added Fal- 
merdine, "in the light of what has occurred — 
unless," he added grimly, " that you gentlemen 
of the police are responsible for it." 

" What was the message ? " asked the detective. 

Falmerdine gave him the piece of paper he had 
received from the stationmaster. The detective 
read it, and looked puzzled. 

"You may as well keep it," said Falmferdine. 
" I admit that my leaving the train here is a thing 
that I may, with justice, be called upon to explain. 
I can only do so by stating that I was moved by 
an irresistible impulse to follow the request con- 
tained in Miss Wooldridge's message, foolish though 
it may appear to you." 

So saying, he offered Esther Home his arm, and 
followed the detective. They were followed by 
the other man in plain clothes, the constable, and 
several station officials with the small hand luggage. 

As was natural, Falmerdine could not look upon 
his arrest in any other light than that of a ridiculous 
incident, the result of some stupid mistake which 
placed him, for a few hours at the most, in an un- 
pleasant position, from which the Law itself, when 
the matter was looked into, would lose no time in 
extricating him. 

Therefore, it was with a perfectly calm and 
courteous demeanour that he handed Esther Home 
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into the cab, which was at once summoned, stepped 
in himself, and chatted with the detective, who, 
to tell the truth, looked as if he could not have 
been employed upon a more distasteful task. 

Falmerdine was an ordinary well-bred English- 
man, with plenty of pride of the right sort, and 
he knew that it could not lower a man to spend 
a few hours in a police-station cell, as long as there 
was no reason why he should be occupying such 
unaccustomed quarters beyond a stupid mistake 
on the part of Scotland Yard. 

But with regard to Esther Home he felt very 
differently. She was a woman, delicately nurtured, 
sensitive, who surrounded herself with the highest 
refinements of luxury. He could see that from 
her clothes, from her jewels, from the intangible air 
of fastidious perfection that she exhaled from 
her beautiful person. That she should spend 
even a moment in the place towards which they 
were driving was an outrage. It roused all his 
chivalry, so that there was no room in his mind for 
doubt. 

Esther sat during the drive in a sullen silence, 
which the man mistook for dignity. She had 
pulled down the heavy gauze veil that was tied 
round her hat. He could not see the nervous 
working of her lips, or the fierce light of bafBed 
rage that burned in her splendid eyes. 
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When they arrived at the police-station, and had 
gone through some brief formalities before an 
inspector who could not help betra3dng some of 
the astonishment he felt, they were separated ; 
and Falmerdine was led into a small, badly-lighted 
room, with a table and a couple of chairs in it, 
and a narrow, barred window. Neither he nor 
his companion had spoken a word more than was 
absolutely necessary. 

He sat down and tried to imagine the un- 
imaginable — ^by what extraordinary chain of cir- 
cumstances he had been landed in this position. 
He thought until his brain reeled, but he could 
get no further. Yesterday he had been an 
ordinary man — a little luckier than most, en- 
gaged to the most charming girl in the world* 
This afternoon a horrible plot had been revealed 
to him, of which he was the victim ; he had been 
informed that his brother was dead, and that his 
life was being sought ; and now, at midnight, he 
was locked up under arrest at the police-station in 
Folkestone in company with a woman who, a few 
hours before, had been a complete stranger to him, 
on the monstrous charge of being implicated in the 
dastardly murder of his friend. Lord Wilchester, 
the late Prime Minister of England, 

Then, for the first time, a doubt crept stealthily 
into his mind. Who was Esther Home ? What 
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was that Lord Wilchester had said about her a 
few minutes before he died ? That she ought to 
be suffering a term of penal servitude ! That was 
strange, coming from him, and it was concerning 
his death that they had been arrested. 

But angrily he banished the doubt from his 
mind. It was ridiculous ! Wilchester had spoken 
very vaguely ; he had not seemed at all sure. 
He had made some mistake. Esther Home 
was merely a woman whose enemies, in some 
mysterious way, were also his enemies. He owed 
her a great debt of gratitude for her warning. 
Had he not already proved its truth, and its neces- 
sity ? And he owed her still more gratitude for 
having revealed to him the dastardly crime that 
had been committed against his brother. Was 
she not going to show him how he could avenge it ? 
No, it was unmanly and tmchivalrous to harbour 
doubts of her because, in her youth, she had fallen 
a victim to so unprincipled a scoundrel as this 
Rufus Darke appeared to be, and could not even 
now escape his persecutions. 

Then, having satisfied himself, he fell again to 
trying to puzzle out the insoluble problem, until 
his brain grew so confused and weary that, possess- 
ing a large fund of good commonsense, he deter- 
mined to give it up and try to go to sleep. 

Hardly had he made this resolution than the 
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door opened, and the same man who had effected 
the arrest came in, accompanied by the inspector. 
He noticed that they both looked extremely 
puzzled. 

" I have much pleasure, Mr. Falmerdine," said 
the detective, " in informing you that you are 
free. I must apologize " 

" Free ! " Falmerdine started to his feet. " Oh, 
you have discovered your mistake ? " 

" We are acting on orders from headquarters, 
as we were before," said the inspector, whose 
official manner could not hide his embarrassment. 

" And — the lady ? " asked the young man 
eagerly. " Miss Home ? " 

" Miss Home has already gone on to the 
Hotel." 

" Oh, I will follow her at once, then. Have you 
any idea how this ludicrous mistake arose ? " 

" None whatever, sir. We only know that when 
we telephoned to Scotland Yard just now, they 
answered that it was a mistake, and both you and 
the lady were to be placed at liberty at once. I 
am glad that we have only had to keep you here 
half an hour." 

" It has seemed a great deal longer, I can tell 
you," said Falmerdine, with his pleasant laugh. 
At the door he pressed a gold coin into the 
detective's hand. 
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" Just to show that I bear no malice," he 
smilingly explained. 

Then, a cab having been procured, he followed 
Esther Home to the hotel. 

He found that she had caused the lights to be 
switched on in one of the public rooms, and was 
pacing up and down. One look showed him that 
she was labouring imder a totally inexplicable 
agitation. As soon as she saw him, she turned on 
him, crying furiously, while her eyes blazed in her 
lovely pale face, " What does it mean ? Why 
have they done this ? What is this mysterious re- 
lease ? What reason can they possibly have had ? " 

" Why, as much reason as they had for arresting 
us — ^none at all," he answered, lightly, thinking 
that, as she was unstrung and inclined to tragedy, 
it was best to treat the matter as a joke. 

" Of course — of course," she said, giving him a 
swift glance. But it was several minutes before 
she could control herself. She was much more 
agitated and excited by her release than she had 
been at the time of the arrest. 

" It obviously means," he continued, soothingly, 
" that these mysterious enemies of ours, about 
whom you have so far thought it better to keep 
me in the dark, have not succeeded this time in 
catching us in the trap they laid. But don't you 
think it is now time you enlightened me ? 
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" No, no," she said feverishly. " Wait until we 
get to Paris. Have patience until then ! " 

" Well, then, go and rest. Miss Home ; you need 
as much sleep as you can get. This painful 
business has upset you — and no wonder." 

" No wonder ! " she repeated, with bitter 
irony, when she was alone in her room. " If 
he only knew ! What a near shave ! But once 
they had me, why did they let me go— and 
across the Channel, too ? They must have found 
out about Wilchester ! But how ? He could not 
have informed the police. He would never dare. 
It was too bold to see him myself, only he was such 
a prize, and I should have got his money, if some 
idiot hadn't shot him in mistake for Rutland 
Falmerdine. But it shows there is no time to be 
lost. Before many weeks have passed I must be 
Mrs. Rutland Falmerdine." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE TEST OF HER FAITH. 

Iris had little rest that night, and woke in the 
morning, after a brief, troubled doze, with a 
splitting headache, white cheeks, and feverishly 
bright eyes. 

When her maid brought her breakfast, she found 
her mistress sitting up in her bed, with an ex- 
pression of such agitation on her face that it 
alarmed the faithful Marie, already much dis- 
turbed by the events of the evening before. 

" A newspaper, Marie, at once ! " she cried. 

It was brought, and she turned the leaves with 
hurried fingers, but could find not a trace of the 
dread announcement that she sought, that Rutland 
Falmerdine had been arrested the night before in 
company with Madame Lenoire. 

Then he had taken her warning ! Thank 
Heaven for that ! If only he had abandoned that 
dreadful woman ! If only he would come back ! 
She knew now that her heart was breaking. If 
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only he would come back, she would forget every- 
thing, and face her father's wrath, for she could not 
live without him. 

The hours of the morning dragged. The suspense 
was fearful. 

She could settle to nothing ; she could only think 
of those two, and their journey together, of which 
she did not know the motive, and the thought of 
which was torture unspeakable. 

At last she could stand it no longer. The first 
edition of an evening paper contained no news. 
She dressed for the street, and left the house. 
Hailing a cab, she told the man to drive her to 
Scotland Yard ; and, on arriving, she asked to see 
Mr. Milford. 

She was first informed that it was impossible 
to see the Chief of the Department ; but when she 
insisted a clerk took her card and said that he 
would go and find out whether Mr. Milford could 
spare her a few minutes. 

After considerable delay, she was ushered into a 
comfortably furnished office, and found herself in 
the presence of the man with the keen, thin face 
and piercing eye, who had paid her a visit in her 
father's house the night before. 

There were several subordinates in the room, and, 
on receiving a pitiful glance from her, he signed to 
them to leave him alone with his visitor. 
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"I have come," said Iris, in a faltering tone, 
sinking into the chair that Mr. Milford himself 
had placed for her, " because I must know — I can 
find out nothing from the papers — I — oh, tell me 
what happened last night ! " 

Mr. Milford smiled, it seemed to her, with irony. 

" In the first place," he said, " Mr. Falmerdine 
followed your advice. Miss Wooldridge, and got 
out of the train at Folkestone/' 

She gazed at him stupefied. 

" How — ^how do you know ? " 

" That you were the lady who warned him by 
telephone ? Surely, it was simple. There was no 
one else ; and, although you assured me yesterday 
that you took no more interest in JMr. Falmer- 
dine's movements, it was only natural to imagine 
that a slight feeling of — ^well, a friendly feeling — 
should have remained that prompted you to wish 
to do him a good turn. However, we are not quite 
so easily defeated as that, and he and his com- 
panion were arrested as they alighted from the 
train." 

" Arrested ? " 

" But released half an hour later. It was a mis- 
take. We received information late in the even- 
ing that caused us to realize that we had done 
Mr. Rutland Fahnerdine an injustice. As to 
Madame Lenoire — ^well, there are reasons that 
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make it advisable to wait. By this time they are 
on their way to Paris. That is why you saw 
nothing about it in the newspapers, Miss Wool- 
dridge. We do not advertise our mistakes. I tell 
you this, of course, because I think it is owing to 
you, and in the certainty that it will go no further." 

"I told you he was not — could not be — im- 
plicated in that monstrous affair ! " she cried, so 
relieved that she had forgotten that he was con- 
tinuing that fatal journey that had brought ruin 
into her young life. 

Instead of answering, Mr. Milford touched a 
bell, and, when a clerk answered it, gave him some 
instructions in a low voice. The derk left the 
room, and returned a few moments later with a 
packet of papers in his hand. 

When they were alone, Mr. Milford handed these 
papers to the astonished Iris. 

"These are the documents that caused us to 
believe Mr. Rutland Falmerdine had been con- 
cerned in the conspiracy all along," he said quietly. 
" They are most compromising letters, written to 
Miss Home, alias Madame Lenoire." 

Iris took the letters. There were some twenty 
or thirty of them, secured with paper fasteners. 

The girl's face blanched ; she saw sheets covered 
with bold, black writing ; at the foot of one she 
saw the initials that had signed so many lover's 
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notes to her. In her horror she forgot caution ; 
she was conscious of nothing but a fearful stab of 
pain. 

" But it is his writing ! '* she cried shrilly, and 
the papers fluttered from her hand to the ground. 

Mr. Milford regarded Iris Wooldridge with that 
same little smile, tinged with irony, on his thin and 
forbidding countenance. 

" If you, Miss Wooldridge, who are — I beg your 
pardon — who were Mr. Rutland Falmerdine's 
affianced wife, believe these letters to be in his 
handwriting," he said, " you cannot wonder that 
the police were at first convinced by them that 
he was connected with this conspiracy." 

" Oh, no ! " she said, flushing scarlet and turning 
pale alternately, " I did not mean it ! It was only 

a resemblance, at first — I " She broke off ; 

she was trembling with fear. What had she done ? 
Betrayed him ? Had this been a trap, a carefully- 
laid plan to make her recognize Rutland's hand- 
writing and signature ? 

"Do not distress yourself, Miss Wooldridge," 
said Mr. Milford. He stooped and picked up the 
papers, and there was a certain respectful sym- 
pathy in his voice. " We are quite satisfied. We 
have had these documents examined by experts. 
They were not written by Mr. Rutland Falmerdine, 
but by his brother, Ashwynne, more than a year 
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ago, and the initial * A ' has been skilfully altered 
to ' R.' We have learned that there was always 
a great similarity in their handwriting." 

" Then you mean that his enemies have done 
this ? " cried the giri. " He must have bitter, 
unscrupulous enemies ! " 

"That is the explanation I should suggest. 
These letters were anonymously sent to the police. 
Someone is interested in entangling Mr. Rutland 
Falmerdine into the conspiracy." 

" This woman ! " cried the girl excitedly ; " this 
odious woman ! " 

Again the flickering little smile crossed the 
official's sallow face. 

*' Miss Wooldridge," he said, assuming his most 
professional manner, " you may rest assured that 
the police are working indefatigably, and that 
before very long they will have solved the mystery, 
and the real offenders will pay the penalty of their 
crimes. It is not necessary to ask you to repeat 
what has passed between us to no one but your father, 
Sir Adrian. But there is one more thing I should 
like to say, if you will allow me." 

" What is it ? " she asked. She was intensely 
relieved ; she felt that she almost liked this man, 
with his keen, piercing gaze, whose business it was 
to ferret out crime and fasten guilt on the right 
shoulders. He was going to prove the innocence 
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of the man who was now nothing to her, to whom 
she had written that cold letter ; but whom — yes, 
it was no use den3mig it — ^whom she still loved, and 
always would love, while breath was in her body. 
He was going to protect him from his enemies, 
and confound them, and open the door, perhaps, 
to a future not so black as it had seemed to her 
sorrow-laden heart but yesterday. 

"It is this. Miss Wooldridge," Mr. Milford said 
gravely, " that if you have any friendly feelings 
left for Mr. Rutland Fahnerdine, and if his welfare 
is of any moment to you, and you have the oppor- 
tunity, it would be well for you to warn him to be 
careful of how far he trusts Madame Lenoire, and 
— and on no account to seek to help his brother." 

" Have you found Ashw5mne Falmerdine ? " 
she asked. 

* 

Mr. Milford shook his head. " Not yet. He 
would seem to have disappeared." 

"And do you stiU suspect him of being con- 
cerned in this blackmailing conspiracy ? " 

" We no longer suspect — we are certain. I can 
tell you no more. Miss Wooldridge. Rest assured 
that we are leaving no stone unturned, and I may 
add that I am extremely glad it was all a mistake 
about Mr. Rutland Falmerdine." 

She thanked him, and left the building, absorbed 
in he^ thoughts, less sombre than they had been 
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before the interview, but more alarmed and more 
confused. 

It seemed to her that the explanation was simple. 
Ashwynne Falmerdine was a criminal hiding from 
justice, and his brother had gone to try to save him, 
and this dreadful woman had seized the oppor- 
tunity to weave a web around him that she hoped 
would entangle his honourable name in this net- 
work of crime, and make him appear to be one of 
this odious band of people who wormed out the 
secrets of those in high places, and made them buy 
their silence at an exorbitant price. His brother 
was already deep in it, no doubt through weakly 
falling into the toils of the evil woman's beauty ; 
no doubt she concocted the ingenious plan by 
which he was supposed to be travelling in Africa, 
while in reality he was working for her in Paris ; 
and between them they had planned the ruin of 
Rutland, for what reason the girl did not 
know. 

Her excited imagination ran away with her, and 
fearful pictures fonned themselves in her mind^ 
She saw Rutland decoyed to Paris under false 
pretences; she saw him attacked, pinioned, im- 
prisoned, murdered ! She had not the slightest 
idea what reason there could be for all this ; but 
that only made it all the more dreadful. She was 

a young, high-spirited, warm-hearted girl, and this 
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was the first time she had come in contact with 
mystery and crime. 

If she could only warn him ! She was convinced 
now that he was innocent, as swiftly and suddenly 
as she had been convinced that he was false. He 
was a victim, not a traitor — she felt that she would 
do anything to save him, even risk her father's 
wrath. But how could she convey the detective's 
warning to him ? She could not write ; it might 
fall into the hands of his enemies. The idea of a 
journey to Paris alone occurred t6 her, but it 
frightened her, and, besides, she did not know 
where to find him. She would appeal to her 
father. He could not be so hard-hearted, so 
unjust, as to refuse to help her when he saw that 
her heart was breaking, and that her life was 
devastated by a devouring suspense. 

When she reached home she found that her 
father had gone out, having been summoned to a 
conference with the hastily-appointed new Prime 
Minister. The dogs of war were still straining at 
the leash, and some fresh attacks in the most 
bellicose section of the German Press had within 
the last few days inflamed the passions of the 
people to fever heat. 

Iris had hardly reached her own room when a 
telegram was brought to her. It was an enig- 
matical message : 
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" I have gone to Paris on a mission I cannot 
explain. It is a matter of life and death, and the 
honour of my family. Trust me." 

There was no signature ; but it was not necessary. 
It had been handed in at Dover. It confirmed her 
worst fears. Rutland had been bound to secrecy. 
He would keep all knowledge of his movements 
from his friends. 

The girl's beautiful face was blanched, and 
looked years ^older. She was certain now that he 
was true. It was only the first, blind stinging pain 
that had made her doubt his faith. Men do not 
change in a day. 

She bitterly regretted that letter that she had 
written. Even her father's wishes did not count 
with her, now that she knew danger was threaten- 
ing the man she loved. But the letter could not 
have been forwarded yet ; she could go to his 
chambers and recover it. At least, she would not 
add to his peril the sorrow of discovery that she 
had so little faith. 

She must brace herself to brave her father's 
wrath, when she told him that she would not give 
up Rutland Falmerdine, and then throw herself 
on his mercy and beg him to help her save the 
man she loved. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SPELL OF THE ENCHANTRESS. 

When they reached Paris, at about five o'clock 
that evening, Esther Home announced that she 
had changed her mind, and that she did not think 
it wise for either herself or Rutland Falmerdine to 
stay at the Ritz Hotel. 

" We don't want publicity," she said ; " we will 
go to a quiet place." 

As the journey had proceeded, Falmerdine's 
beautiful companion had resolutely opposed all his 
efforts to break down the wall of her reserve on the 
subject that so feverishly interested him — the death 
of his brother, and the murderous attacks made on 
his own life. On the boat she had retired to a 
cabin ; in the train that dashed through the plains 
of Northern France she had pretended to sleep. At 
intervals she had roused herself and entertained 
him with brilliant small-talk, and argued with him 
on the economic conditions of France ; but as 
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soon as he pressed her with a question, she met 
it with her invariable retort : 

" Have patience until we get to Paris ! " 
And now they were driving through the broad 
streets, flooded with sunshine, with a sky of cloud- 
less blue hanging above them ; and as he watched 
the busy, careless, chattering crowd going about 
its daily business, it 1 seemed to the young man im- 
possible that he had really come on this mysterious 
mission to the city in which he had made his home 
for some time past, and with which he had only the 
pleasantest associations, with this strangely beau- 
tiful and fascinating woman, of whose very exist- 
ence he had been ignorant less than a week ago. 

He cordially acquiesced in her suggestion that 
they should go to a less fashionable hostelry 
than the Ritz, where he would have been 
bound to meet people he knew. Now that 
he looked at the position in cold Wood, he 
began to find it a little ridiculous. In the bright 
sunshine, in the gay city, it seemed monstrous to 
think of dark plots connected with himself, of 
attempts on his life, of mysterious enemies, who, 
in some incredibly extraordinary manner, turned 
out to be also the enemies of Esther Home. His 
brother Ashwynne dead ! A woman, brilliant and 
unscrupulous, who had married a man under his 
name, and now, for reasons of her own, pretended 
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that he was still alive ! His own life insured for 
an enormous sum, and his death sought to enable 
the criminals to obtain it ! It must all have been 
a horrible dream ! 

As he sat in the cab, and looked at the 
woman beside him, so gloriously beautiful, so full 
of nameless witchery, so faultlessly dressed, a flush 
came into his face that was both of embarrassment 
and of apprehension. For there must be some 
cause for her suspicions ; she was not a woman who 
would waste her time over a wildgoose chase. She 
was too clever to play with a man and make a fool 
of him by telling him such a startling story, if it 
were not true. 

But she might be mistaken: The fact re- 
mained that the position was not a pleasant one. 
Here he was, in a city where at any moment a 
friend might meet him, alone in the company of 
this startlingly beautiful creature. In the first 
flush of horrified excitement, carried away by that 
extraordinary compelling power of her personality, 
he had never given the social side of the matter 
a thought. But he was a man with a reputation 
to keep up ; he was employed in Paris on his 
country's service and — he was engaged to be 
married to the sweetest girl in the world. 

The thought of Iris woke him up to a full 
realization of what he had done. The dream 
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was over ; the mesmeric influence had passed. 
It was Iris who had sent him that warning 
last night ; therefore, she must know something, 
and what construction she had put upon his de- 
parture with Esther Home he did not dare to think. 
Someone must have been making mischief ; some- 
one must have sent her to the station. It could 
not be coincidence. But whatever she had 
thought, she could not have turned against him, 
for she had warned him of that mysterious and 
inexplicable arrest ; and, now he came to think of 
it, how in the name of all that was wonderful had 
she come to know anything about it at all ? 

His beautiful, bright, happy Iris had some 
knowledge of this ugly mystery. The thought 
sickened him, while it absolutely bafiled his under- 
standing. He had mentioned it to Esther Home 
before they left Folkestone. 

" I must send a message to Miss Wooldridge," 
he had said, " to ask her to explain her warning." 
Do nothing of the kind," she had answered. 

It is simple enough. Our enemies have set 
detectives on us, and, if they wanted to find you, 
and you were not in your rooms, the most likely 
place would be the house of your fianc^e^s father. 
They betrayed their intentions ' to her, and she 
warned you. Any communication on the subject 
might fall in other hands than hers." 
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^* But I must send her some message," he had 
insisted. "Think how strange my conduct must 
seem ! As a woman. Miss Home, you must under- 
stand." 

"Make your message vague, then," she had 
replied, and she had shot a strange, sidelong glance 
at him that he had not perceived. " But don't 
you think Miss Wooldridge trusts you ? " 

" Implicitly," he had said, with all the fervour 
of his knowledge of the girl's noble character. 

So he had sent that ambiguous message that had 
caused Iris so much alarm and confirmed her 
opinion that he had been entangled into some 
dreadful plot on the pretext that he must save 
his brother. 

But now, as he drove beside Esther Home, and 
found himself really embarked on the dark sea of 
mystery in which lives were at stake, and which 
must end in the discomfiture of some unscrupulous 
criminals, he asked himself if he could with justice 
expect any woman to trust him implicitly. When 
a man in one day passes the woman who is to be 
his wife without seeing her in the portico of a 
club, which he is entering in company with a 
woman of none too good a reputation, and is 
seen by her the same night leaving a London 
terminus for the Continent, still accompanied by 
the beautiful and notorious woman, when, in addi- 
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tion to this, she hears that he and his companion 
are to be arrested on a startling charge, how can 
he expect her to be pacified by his sending her a 
vague message, telling her that his mission is one 
of life and death and the salvation of his family 
honour, and asking her to trust him ? Could any 
mortal woman, even if endowed with extraordinary 
will-power, keep her mind free from doubt ? 

But he could not explain, even to her, lest he 
gave a fresh weapon into the hands of his mysterious 
enemies. All that he could do, and burned to do, 
was to get the business over, to find out the story 
of his brother's death, to unmask the criminals 
and confoimd them, and then hurry back to Iris, 
and tell her the whole truth. 

She was large-hearted and sensible enough to 
understand. It was only for a day or two that he 
must try her faith. 

But, at least, he might be as careful and circum- 
spect as the peculiar conditions allowed. As they 
drove up to the hotel, he formed a sudden reso- 
lution . 

" Miss Home," he said, with ceremonious cour- 
tesy ; "I am sure it will be more agreeable to 
you — and safer, if I go to another hotel. It will 
attract less attention." 

She gave him a swift glance ; deep in her splendid 
eyes burned little sparks of anger. 
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As you will," she said, with a careless shrug. 

You are very considerate." And then she 
added, with a hint of subtle mockery in her voice : 
" Is it Mrs. Grundy or Miss Wooldridge ? " 

" Surely," he said, with mild reproach, " you 
understand that it is as much for your sake as 
mine ? " 

" Of course." She checked herself. " Come 
and dine with me at eight." 

" But may I not come before ? You forget — 
you have told me nothing. I cannot wait." 

" Come whenever you like," she said, with her 
glorious smile. And the man forgot his doubts 
and fears. 

Rutland Falmerdine went to a small but excellent 
hotel near by, in the Rue de Rivoli. In less than 
an hour he had changed, and was back at Esther 
Home's hotel. 

She received him at once. He found that she 
had engaged a whole suite, sumptuously furnished. 
In the sitting-room, the blinds were lowered, and 
a rich, warm, half-light filled the room, in which 
already a few electric lights glowed under pale 
silken shades. There were no evidences of a hur- 
ried arrival — of a woman travelling with the object 
of unmasking a hideous crime. There were roses 
arranged with studied carelessness in big bowls ; 
the atmosphere was full of reposeful ease, and 
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invited rather to intimate confidences than to the 
revelation of startling crimes. 

But Falmerdine, intent only on one idea, saw 
nothing of all this subtle feminine preparation. 
True, he did notice, with a vague sort of feeling of 
incongruity, that the tall and splendid figure of 
Esther Home that rose to greet him from a low 
chair, was attired in a marvellous robe of white 
lace, which seemed to his uninitiated eye to be 
sprinkled all over with exquisite white roses. 

The woman looked superb, with her wonderful 
hair coiled low in her neck, and her marvellous 
Sphinx smile on her red lips, and that light of 
knowledge in her eyes. She wore a long rope of 
pearls that hung below her waist, and, as she 
greeted him, she fingered it nervously. 

" Sit down here, Mr. Falmerdine," she said, 
indicating a low couch, piled with cushions, near 
one of the open windows, before which stood a 
little table bearing a tea-tray and liqueur stand, 
and a silver box full of cigarettes. 

" Will you have a cup of tea and a smoke ? " 
she added graciously, sitting down opposite to him 
in a huge and roomy arm-chair, in which her form, 
large woman though she was, seemed lost, and 
which, together with the pallor of fatigue, gave 
her an appearance of frailty that enhanced her 
loveliness, so that the young man thought, even 
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in his perturbed state of mind, that never in his 
life had he seen a woman so marvellously beautiful. 
" I will have some tea, thank you," Falmerdine 
said rather wearily, "but I can wait no longer, 
Miss Home. I must hear everything now at 



once." 



f Her white hands hovered gracefully among the 
tea-things. She looked up, giving him one of 
her strange, swift glances. 

"You are very impatient, Mr. Falmerdine." 
Her voice seemed to say that in her presence men 
were often impatient, but to hear other things 
than stories of crime from her lips. 

He was becoming rather indignant. "You 
have brought me here," he said warmly. " I 
have risked a great deal to come. I have trusted 

you implicitly " 

' She stopped him with a regal movement of her 
head. 

pf;"And you shall hear. You have been discreet 
and patient, and you shall be repaid." She handed 
him a cup of tea, and, raising her own to her lips, 
she took a long draught ; then she looked at him 
steadily for a moment, and, before putting her cup 
down, said, with strange emphasis : " I drink to 
the success of our common enterprise." Then she 
sank back among her cushions, and said, with an 
abrupt change of VQice and manner, so that it 
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might have been a lawyer or a detective who was 
speaking : 

" Mr. Falmerdine, I have already told you the 
most startling facts of the case. The details 
remain to be filled in." 

" You told me," he interrupted, leaning eagerly 
forward, with an almost feverish anticipation in 
his eyes, " that my brother was dead, had been 
murdered. All I want to know is who murdered 
him and who is trjong to take my life." 

" I must begin at the beginning," she said ; and 
all the while he spoke, she kept her magnificent 
eyes fixed on his face, and saw by the swift changes 
of expression, as she proceeded, that his mind 
responded to her mesmeric power, as the aeolian 
harp responds to the breath of the wind. 

" To begin with, Mr. Falmerdine," she asked, " was 
your brother Ashw3mne not always rather peculiar ? " 

" I should not have said that," he answered. 
" He was fond of solitude, and hated society." 

" Exactly. And about two years ago he made 
up his mind to start on a very long journey to 
Egypt and the interior of Africa." 

" Yes." 
And you have heard from him ? " 
About four times. But he has sent messages 
to his household, and quite lately was said to be 
returning." 
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" No doubt. Messages have been sent and you 
have heard from him. Let me tell you, then, that 
your brother never went to Egypt, or to Africa, 
never went further than this very city, than Paris. 
Don't interrupt me ! You will see how simple it 
all is. About two years ago I was sta3dng in Paris, 
and I met your brother. He was then just about 
to start on this famous journey. Instead, he did 
a very foolish thing, Mr. Falmerdine, a thing which 
several other men have done, though, indeed, it 
has not been my intention that they should — he 
fell in love with me." 

" It was the most natural thing in the world," 
said Falmerdine gallantly, and he followed her 
further recital with absorbing interest. 

" He wanted to marry me," she continued, and 
the business-like precision of her voice gave place 
to low, seductive tones, charged with memory ; 
" but I would not consent. My position at the 
time was most painful. I had been obliged to 
divorce my husband, Rufus Darke, and lived in 
constant fear of his persecution. I did not think 
it right, under the circumstances, to listen to your 
brother, and to bring into your family a career so 
shadowed as mine. Then there showed itself the 
peculiarity of your brother's nature. He would 
not leave me, and he did not want to draw public 
notice on me by his attentions, so he decided to 
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give up his journey to Egypt, while pretending that 
he was carrying it out, and to remain in Paris under 
another name. I — ^well, I was much touched by 
his fidelity, and, although I made objections for 
his sake — they were all overcome by his deter- 
mination. He inserted paragraphs in the papers 
himself about his doings in Egypt ; he looked upon 
it as a great joke, and I — ^well, I am only a woman, 
Mr. Falmerdine — I was weak and in great trouble, 
and it was a consolation to me to have such a 
true and disinterested friend. At the time I was 
struggling to earn my living by the dressmaking 
establishment, and had to be in London pretty 
constantly ; but Ashwyime never left Paris. He 
took no one into his confidence, not even his 
bankers, for he had, before his pretended departure, 
possessed himself of a large sum of money, and his 
tastes were simple enough." 

She stopped, and for a moment looked dreamily 
out of the window. She had spoken with such 
extreme directness and with so much feeling in her 
voice that the story seemed to Falmerdine abso- 
lutely simple, as she had said, despite the startling 
deception it had involved. 

" This lasted about eight or nine months," she 
continued, " and then one day, when I was in 
London for a week or two, attending to my busi- 
ness, I received an anonymous communication, 

13 ' 
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telling me that Monsieur Ashton, as Ashwynne 
called himself, was dead. It gave me a terrible 
shock, and I was inclined to disbelieve it, when, 
to my intense astonishment, I saw in the English 
papers the next day an announcement that the 
Honourable Ashwynne Falmerdine had left Egypt 
to enter on an expedition in the interior of Africa. 
It was a paragraph just such as he had himself 
been in the habit of inserting in the papers, to keep 
his people and his friends from suspecting that 
something had happened to him on his wanderings. 
When I read it, I knew that there was some mystery 
connected with his death, if dead he really was. 
I went to Paris, to the place where he had lodged. 
The landlady roused my suspicions* Yes, she 
informed me — ce •pauvre Monsieur Ashton was 
really dead. His friends had taken him away and 
buried him. But I knew well enough that he had 
not a single friend in Paris except m3^elf." 

She paused again, and ostensibly looked away, 
though really she studied the man's face out of 
the comers of her eyes to see what eftect her story 
had on him. He was obviously much excited. 

" But it is incredible," he exclaimed. " Ash- 
wynne — a most commonplace, ordinary individual 
— ^the hero of ^such an extraordinary tale ! *' 

" The victim, you mean," she corrected gravely. 
'* It is always the seemingly incredible things that 
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are the simplest. Well, here was a mystery that 
I was determined to fathom. Two absolutely 
contradictory facts confronted me. Monsieur 
Ashton was dead, and the Honourable Ashwynne 
Falmerdine was just about to leave Egypt on an 
expedition into the interior of Africa." 

" What did the woman tell you he died of ? " 
interrupted Rutland Falmerdine. 

"That was just it — ^she was m3^terious. The 
heart, she said, was affected. But I assure you 
I never knew a healthier man in my life." ' 

*^Nor I. Please go on ! " 

" I will skip the intervening period, spent in 
investigation, and merely tell you the result. I 
found that a certain woman had come to Paris just 
at the time of Monsieur Ashton's death, giving her- 
self out to be the wife of the Honourable Ash- 
wynne Falmerdine, whom she had married in 
Cairo, but whom she had not accompanied on his 
expedition. She came armed with undeniably 
genuine credentials, and letters written by Ash- 
W3mne Falmerdine in Egypt to his bankers and 
men of business, from whom she has been ever 
since receiving a handsome income." 

" But this seems impossible ! " cried Rutland 
Falmerdine. "Whatever happened, they would 
have informed my father — the family ! " 

"Not at all. She gives out that her husband 

13^ 
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wishes her to keep the marriage secret until his 
return, fearing that your father and yourself will 
make it unpleasant for her in his absence." 

'^And you mean to say that the bankers and 
the lawyers believe her ? " 

" They have your brother's own written word." 
" From Egypt, where he has never been ! " 
" Exactly. Of course, you understand the way 
the woman has worked this stupendous im- 
posture ? " 

" I am absolutely in the dark." 
" Then I will explain. Listen ! " 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE MYSTERY DEEPENS. 

Rutland Falmerdine turned to Esther Home 
a face as absolutely blank and bewildered as when 
she had first told him in London the startling news 
that his brother Ashwynne was dead. 

The woman stirred gently among her cushions 
and smiled a little derisively. 

"The longer I live," she said with childish 
candour, " the more I realize how easy it is to be 
a criminal. Here is this woman, who for more than 
a year has fooled you and your father and the whole 
world, living in the greatest luxury on your dead 
brother's fortune, while he is supposed to be ex- 
ploring the African continent. Do you not see 
how easy it is ? During my absence in London 
she came across your brother, and discovered his 
identity, and the deception he was canying on. 
The brilliant idea occurred to her to continue the 
deception for her own advancement, but without 
his aid. She murders him, with the help of an 
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accomplice. I daresay she won his confidence 
easily enough ; he was a foolish, trusting soul. 
But before that she obtains from him letters to 
his bankers and other papers, dated from Cairo, 
mentioning her as his wife. When he is dead she 
takes a journey to Cairo, and there goes through a 
ceremony of marriage with a man who repre- 
sents Ashwjome Falmerdine — for the occasion 
and for a consideration. That, again, was easy 
enough. Any man could pass himself off as Ash- 
W3ame Falmerdine in Cairo. She comes back 
with her marriage certificate and his letters, and 
gives out that her husband has started on this 
much-talked-of expedition into the interior. She 
is beUeved ; there is no reason why she should 
not be.. Ashwynne himself had prepared the way 
for her. She was only carrying on the deception 
that he himself had started, and that I myself 
had helped him to keep up ; but with no criminal 
intention.** 

" But what can her object be, since he is really 
dead ? ** asked Falmerdine, eagerly. " She must 
be discovered sooner or later." 

" Her object I can only guess at," replied Esther 
Home guardedly. " But there are many possi- 
bihtieis. For instance, that, after cautiously feeling 
her way and estabhshing her position with your 
family, she suddenly develops great anxiety about 
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her husband in Africa, whose continued silence 
justifies her fears ; she determines to go in search 
of him; she undertakes this arduous journey, 
fortified by the admiration of yourself and your 
father, whose afiection and respect she has by this 
time won. She explores inaccessible spots in Africa ; 
at last hears news of him, and finds him dying of 
fever, or from wounds received in a skirmish with 
a savage tribe. He dies. She returns with his 
body, and edifies you with a touching story of his 
last hours. Remember, she has good reason to 
know where his body is. She has a clever ally in 
Cairo, from whence all news would come through 
to you ; and her journey into the interior need 
extend no further than— Paris.*' 

Falmerdine shuddered. ** It is ghastly," he ex- 
claimed ; " she must be a fiend." 

" She is a very clever woman. Mind you, that 
was all guesswork on my part." 

" Who is this woman ? " 

" I cannot tell you. One of those brilliant people 
who manage to combine a life of crime with an 
appearance of great respectability." 

*' But you have seen her ? " 

*' Once. I went to her, determined to expose 
her fraud and have her brought to justice for her 
crime. But I — ^well, I was as a child beside her. I 
own to you, I was filled with fear. Her audacity 
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is sublime. I tried tentatively to tax her with her 
crime. She first turned on me like a whirlwind, 
and then laughed me to scorn. I confess I was com- 
pletely terrorized." She paused for a moment, 
darting one of her swift glances at the man. 

** Is that why you have never spoken of this 
before ? " he asked. 

She nodded. " I will not repeat her threats to 
you," she said significantly. 

Falmerdine had lost all semblance of calm. 
" But, Miss Home, how could you be silent ? " he 
cried. " How could you ? You allowed this to go 
on for more than a year, when by speaking a word 
you could have given me the opportunity of re- 
dressing this monstrous wrong." 

" I had no proofs," she said calmly. " Poor 
Ashw5mne was dead ; I knew the woman would be 
discovered sooner or later ; then I could speak. 
And I tell you, I feared her." 

" How did you discover it all ? " he asked. 

"That I cannot tell you. As I said from the 
first, you must trust me." 

The yoimg man passed his hand over his brow ; 
and then jumped to his feet, as if he felt the need 
of pulling himself together and realizing that this 
story was not a dream. 

** But I cannot believe it, even now," he said, with 
a desperate apology in his tones. " It seems in- 
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credible ! That last letter that I received in his 
handwriting ? '' 

"That last letter," she replied, "was written, 
as you so fitly termed it, from the back of the 
beyond. Did you notice the post-mark ? " 

" Yes, it was Cairo. I supposed it was — sent 
there." 

" Of course ; you were not suspicious. But why 
was it not posted at the station where the railway 
commences, instead of being sent as far as Cairo ? 
You see, it is very easy to have an agent in Cairo. 
Those messages to your brother's household, they 
also came from there." 

" But the handwriting ? " 

" Can be forged," 

" But why have you spoken now ? " he asked. 
He still spoke with the furious excitement of a man 
on the verge of complete conviction. 

" Because your life is in danger," she answered 
gravely. " It is not a time to think of my personal 
safety now." 

He looked at her, with eyes full of intense 
admiration. 

"Oh, I fear I am ungrateful," he said, im- 
pulsively. " But, indeed, I recognize your genero- 
sity. Now it only remains for you to give me the 
proofs that I may confront these scoundrels, and un- 
mask them. Where are the proofs. Miss Home ? " 
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" Proofs ! " For a fraction of a second, if he 
had studied her face impartially, he would have 
seen that she looked nonplussed. But the spell 
of her magnetism was upon him, and he only 
saw that a suggestion of proud chagrin was in her 
splendid eyes, as she said : " It is a question of 
how far you trust me, Mr. Falmerdine. Do you 
believe that I am lying to you for some obscure 
motive, and that your brother is really in Africa 
aU the time ? " 

"Of course I believe nothing of the kind,*' he 
replied decidedly. 

"Very well, then, the proofs are in your own 
hand. This woman lives here in Paris. You have 
only to go to the bankers. Only you must tread 
warily. You must not alarm her ; you must 
allow her to betray herself. And then you will 
have to go to Egypt, and take with you someone 
dse who could swear to the identity of Ashwynne 
Falmerdine, and find the registrar and the clergy- 
man who married this woman. And then you must 
come back to Paris, and discover where they buried 
your brother, and what was the cause of his death. 
It will all be simple enough, once you are convinced." 

" I am convinced," he said with sudden decision. 
" Miss Home, I can never repay you for what you 
have done. This distresses me very much." * 
. "But it is not true," she said, with a hint of 
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sadness in her marvellous smile. ** A woman can 
be rewarded for the greatest sacrifice by things 
that may seem modest and trifling to men. For 
instance, I am lonely; what if I tell you that 
your friendship, your true and loyal friendship, is 
all the reward I require ? '* 

She had risen, too, and came nearer to him, 
and he came nearer still, drawn by that com- 
peUing gaze of her eyes. She laid her hand lightly 
on his arm, and the touch thrilled him strangely, 
and at that moment poor, perplexed and staunch- 
hearted Iris Wooldridge seemed very far away. 

" It is yours. Miss Home," he murmured. " You 
confer another favour, you do me another infinitely 
great service when you ask for it." 

He bent his head and touched her white hand 
with his lips. It was merely an act of respect and 
homage, but he raised his head abruptly and turned 
away, as if he had caught himself in some guilty 
deed. The woman's near presence disturbed him. 
He could not have described it, but it was a feeling 
both of intense attraction and repulsion that 
assailed him. Her physical body was so beautiful, 
and her eyes were such deep pools of dangerous 
knowledge. The faint, subtle perfume that her 
clothes exhaled stole to his senses ; her burnished 
hair was like threads of bronze that would twine 
themselves about his being. He knew that the 
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spell of her must not be woven around hinij or it 
would assuredly not be lightly broken. It was the 
man's soul that rose in revolt to protect him, while 
his brain was conquered by her brilliant arts, and 
his senses were deeply stirred. 

To cover the embarrassment that suddenly 
enveloped him, he reverted to the tragedy and the 
crime in which both their lives were concerned. 

" But these attempts on my life, Miss Home,*' 
he said in as matter-of-fact a tone as he could 
adopt. " And this story about the life insurance ? 
You have proofs of them ? " 

She shook her head impatiently. A gleam of anger 
was in her eyes, perhaps because her first real 
opportunity of la3ring siege to his heart had 
passed, and the spell of her beauty had not had 
power to do more than disturb him and cause him, 
no doubt, to be very cautious in the future. 

" Proofs again ! " she exclaimed. '* But what 
more do you want ? Will it need a fourth attempt 
on your life to convince you ? And then, if you want 
proofs of your brother's death, was it not sufiicient 
that this man, this tool, Paul Frostwane, betrayed 
such alarm when you mentioned it ? " 

" Yes. But the insurance ? Do you know the 
company ? Have you any details ? " 

Again, a close observer might have seen a shadow 
of hesitancy cross the woman's face before she 
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answered : " There again we must tread warily. 
Positive information I have not been able to ob- 
tain. You must remember they are clever, bril- 
liantly clever and unscrupulous. We must outwit 
them ; and they must not suspect." 

She had trained her perceptions to a high state 
of receptiveness and she knew that doubt was 
creeping into his mind again. So she smiled her 
most dazzling and seductive smile, and tried to 
draw his thoughts into other channels. 

" Let us talk of pleasanter subjects now," she 
suggested softly. " You must not brood over 
these things, or you will grow morbid. You know, 
I am not a person of very strong nerves, and I am 
feeling quite creepy." 

" There's one thing more I must ask you," said 
Falmerdine. ^' You say that this woman has a 
friend, an ally, and from what you suggested, I 
gather that this friend is the man, Rufus Darke." 

" Yes," she answered, in a low voice ; " the 
man who, to my infinite shame, was once my 
husband. Do you not see, because of that I feel 
it my duty to do all I can to help 3^u — because it is 
he who is your enemy, as he is mine." 

Her voice was so sad, and in her splendid eyes 
shone such quiet pathos, that all half-formed doubts 
vanished from the man's mind. Yes, she was a 
much^wronged woman, and it was his privilege to 
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save her from this scoundrel's persecution, while he 
defended his own life. But, like all women, he 
thought, she acted on impulses sometimes that were 
not wise. 

"Forgive my mentioning the subject to you. 
Miss Home," he said, " but under the circmn- 
stances, and in view of what you have told me about 
this Rufus Darke, do you think it safe to be seen 
about with him, no matter how worthy your 
object ? " 

"Oh, you are referring to that dreadful night 
when Lord Wilchester was murdered," she cried 
bitterly. " I was mad ! As I told you, I thought 
I would fight him with his own weapons, and every 
moment I have lived since I have most bitterly 
regretted giving him the triumph of being seen in 
a public place with the woman who was his wife, 
bulH^as obliged to win back her freedom and her 
independence from the law." 

"His weapons are not such as you can touch 
without soiling your white hands," said the yoimg 
man, gravely. 

" Ah, think," she murmured, ' " I am so lonely ; 
I have no one to advise me, no one to whom it 
matters whether I have enemies or not. At least 
I had no one until I met you." 

Her voice had sunk to a whisper. She smiled 
into his face, pleading for help, seeking some 
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strong support. It is the easiest string to play on 
in the natures of nearly all true men. It has been 
done thousands of times by clever women, laughing 
inwardly at the blind way in which their victims 
fall into the trap. The little comedy was played 
by this woman again with complete success. Fal- 
merdine lost all his lingering fears and hesitations 
in an impulse of chivalrous pity for this superb 
creature who looked so confidently to him for 
help, and from pity for a beautiful woman in a young 
man's heart it is not a far step to many dangerous 
things. 

Esther succeeded in beguiling his attentions 
from thoughts of his brother's death and his own 
threatened life. There was nothing in her manner 
to suggest to Falmerdine that she, one of the most 
brilliant women of her day, was straining every 
nerve and putting forth every one of her inimitable 
arts to subjugate and enslave him. She seemed 
to him merely a woman who had known great 
sorrow and who was grateful for a disinterested 
friend. There was just that touch of submission 
in her manner that flatters a man's pride, just 
that little hint of weariness that arouses his curio- 
sity ; she entirely hid her intellectual powers from 
him, which were undoubtedly great, but which 
were the last thing about her that he was in the 
mood to appreciate. 
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He stayed and ate a delightfnUy simple little 
dinner with her, served in the salon, and after- 
wards they had a long and confidential chat over 
the coffee and cigarettes. They touched on almost 
every topic under the sun ; but, whenever Esther 
tried to give a more intimate tone to the conversa- 
tion, which she did with the most wonderful tact 
imaginable, she was met by an intangible but solid 
wall of reserve that she found reared up between 
herself and this man whose will and senses she had 
determined to enslave. 

'' I suppose he is thinking of that pink and 
white school girl," she told herself disgustedly. 
'^ A man of his stamp has the most bourgeois ideas 
of loyalty to some bread-and-butter miss. Surely 
Esther Home is not going to find it difiScult to dis- 
lodge the image of Iris Wooldridge from his mind." 
And, while she smiled with gentle womanly sym- 
pathy into his face, she was metaphorically gnash- 
ing her teeth with rage. 

But before he left, something he said roused 
her from thoughts of conquest to considerations 
more momentarily pressing even than her desire 
to become Mrs. Rutland Falmerdine as soon as 
possible. 

"There is one thing I have perhaps not im- 
pressed upon you sufficiently, Miss Home," he said. 
"And that is that there is no time to be lost. 
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My presence is required in England, and the longer 
I remain away," he added, with a glance of apology, 
" the more my conduct will be open to misconstruc- 
tion. The best thing I can do, I think, is to seek 
this woman at once, and let her see that we are 
aware of her imposture." 

This time Esther's disturbed face told its own 
tale even to the partial eyes of Falmerdine him- 
self. 

" Oh, no," she said quickly, hoarsely ; and then 
instantly recovering herself, she added : " Of course, 
you must see her. But not yet. Believe me, it 
is not yet time. I could tell you some things, 
but I must not ; only let me tell you one thing, 
that there is more at stake than even your life or 
mine ! " 

When he had gone, with these words of m5rsterious 
warning ringing in his ears, bamboozled, non- 
plussed, half-irritated, half-mystiiied, as she had 
intended him to be, she laughed to herself with a 
sort of brutally cynical mirth. 

" Yes," she said, as she surveyed her superb 
image in a mirror. " There is much at stake, 
but it is not what you imagine it to be, nry friend ! 
You are difficult ; you are highly moral. We do 
not get far, I nlust confess. It seems it is going to 
be a battle between you and me, Mr. Rutland 
Falmerdine, a battle of the sexes ! " 

14 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE GIRL IN THE NIGHT. 

Falmerdine walked away from Esther Home's 
hotel. It was ten o'clock ; the deep violet sky 
was blazing with myriads of stars ; the streets, 
brightly lit, were thronged with people drinking in 
the cool refreshment of the pure night air after the 
heat of the day. 

He did not go back to his hotel ; he walked 
through many streets with the absorbed air of a 
man who is thinking hard and is oblivious of his 
surroundings. He passed huge shops, some '• of 
them still ablaze with light, theatres and crowded 
caf^s^ and wide open spaces, and at last foimd 
himself standing in front of the great cathedral, 
and saw the moon's rays glinting on its gargoyles 
and on its fretted towers. 

Here it was quiet and peaceful, and the buzz 
of the gay city's life seemed far away. He woke 
with a start to the realization that his feet had 
been guiding him without his knowledge, and that 
he had been absorbed in thoughts not of the mystery 
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that confronted him, nor of his peril, but of the 
woman whom he had left, of her matchless, con- 
quering beauty, of her indescribable charm. 

It was well that he realized the danger, and that 
he lashed himself with scornful anger for allowing 
another woman a place in his thoughts that Iris 
Wooldridge should completely fill. And did in 
reality. He knew that, knew that this was but a 
madness, an aberration, and determined with re- 
newed vigour to get this mysterious business over, 
to strike one mortal blow at this monster of crime 
who had gone so long unpunished, and to return to 
the woman who was to share his hearth. 

As a beginning, he determined to go back to 
his hotel and make notes of all that Esther Home 
had told him, arrange them in tabulated form, 
and decide on some plan of campaign, thus acting 
iiT contradiction to Esther Home's inexplicable 
desire to go slowly, which he put down to a woman's 
natural timidity and hesitation where prompt and 
decisive action was concerned. 

He walked along the river side. He had nearly 
reached the Palace of the Louvre when his atten- 
tion was attracted by a small crowd gathered at the 
bottom of some steps that led from the embank- 
ment down to the water. He leaned over the 
parapet, and then drew back hastily with a shudder, 
as he realized that they were engaged in the task 

I4» 
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of rescuing a body from the dark waters. A suicide, 
most likely one of those poor sou]s who in this 
city of tremendous contrasts find life insupportable. 

Falmerdine became aware, just as he was passing 
on, that someone stood beside him, also leaning 
over the parapet. It was a girl, slim, fair-haired. 
He saw that she was dressed like a woman of the 
people ; a little dressmaker's assistant, perchance, 
with a trim figure. But she raised her head, just 
as he looked, and the exquisite purity of her profile 
startled him. 

A moment later her voice broke the silence ; 
she spoke dreamily, as if to herself, in a low, musical 
voice, and in English. 

**It is a woman. I wish I had the courage, 
too.'' I* 

A wave of intense compassion surged through 
the young man. The voice was so yotmg, so 
broken, so unutterably weary. And with it mingled 
a righteous anger that such things could be. He 
laid his hand on the girl's shoulder, and spoke to her 
with gentle severity. 

" What do you mean ? You do not know what 
you are saying." # 

She started and flushed guiltily under his touch 
and searching glance. Heavens, how yoimg her 
face was, and how big and sad were her eyes ! 

•* Oh — ^what did I say ? " she asked in tones 
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that she strove to make light and careless. " I 
saw her jump in, poor thing. It is a stupid habit 
of mine to think aloud, and you know, or, perhaps 
you don't know, that the world is sometimes very 
hard." 

" Do you want help ? " he asked abruptly. ** I 
am a countr3mian of yours." 

" Yes," she continued, without heeding him, 
" they are bringing her up the steps. They could 
not let her rest in peace in the water." 

Falmerdine imcovered his head as the men 
carried past them their wet burden, over which 
they had thrown a dark cloth. 

"She is dfead," the girl whispered, and there 
was a yearning, half-weary, half-impatient ex- 
pression ]|^ her tones. 

" Do you want help ? " Falmerdine repeated 
earnestly. " It is too horrible to hear you envying 
a poor soul who has taken her life. You are young ! 
Good heavens ! you are a mere child 1 " 

He had gently drawn her imder the light of a 
gas-lamp, and saw that hei; clothes were very shabby, 
almost in rags, and that her face had the plaintive, 
pinched look of a half^^tarved immaturity. 

" Will you tell me your trouble ? " he went on. 
" In the name of our common humanity, will you let 
me help you ? I am at the Embassy here ; my 
name is Rutland Falmerdine." 
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The girl gave vent to a sudden exclamation. A 
light flamed up in her great eyes and then died 
again ; she seemed too weary to feel even surprise 
for more than a moment at an occurrence which, 
under the circumstances, was, to say the least, a 
most extraordinary coincidence. 

" Are you the Honourable Rutland Falmerdine ? '* 
she asked. 

" That is my name." 

" Then,*' she said, " perhaps you are the one man 
in the world who can help me." 

"How? Tellme?" 

" If you will tell me where I can meet you to- 
morrow morning," she answered, " I will show you 
something that I have not with me now." 

" If you will honour me by coming to my hotel," 
he said, with chivalrous courtesy, "I shall be 
delighted to do anything I can for you." He 
gave her the address ; and then it seemed to him 
that she disappeared like a sprite, and he could not 
try to detain her and get her to explain her 
mysterious words, for just then a gendarme came 
up to him and asked if he could give any details of 
the suicide, of which he supposed monsieur had been 
an eye-witness. 

When Falmerdine got back to his hotel the 
thought of the fair young English girl who wanted 
to die did not remain long with him. True, her 
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utterance had been mysterious, even inexplicable ; 
but, then, there was no accounting for the delusions 
arising in the brain of a half-starved organism, 
and it was quite possible that in her ignorance she 
dowered him, as a member of the Embassy, with 
supernatural powers for the redress of some real 
or imaginary wrong. 

She was very punctual to her tryst on the next 
morning. 

In the daylight she did not look quite so childish, 
for care and want had graven cruel lines on her 
face. She looked that most pitiful of all creatures, 
a girl who had grown old before she had ever been 
yoimg. She sat down with a quiet dignity on a 
chair that he offered her in his private sitting-room, 
and handed him a letter, and then turned her fair 
head away quickly, as if it would pain her acutely 
to see him open and read it. 

And the man, as he regarded the sealed envelope, 
first blushed scarlet and then grew pale, and it 
seemed to him that his eyes must be plajdng him 
false. For on the envelope were written these 
words, " To the Honourable Rutland Falmerdine," 
and they were written in the bold, black hand, so 
closely resembling his own, of his brother Ash- 
wynne, murdered, as Esther Home had told him, 
by the hand of an evil woman who now passed as 
his wife. 
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Who was this thin, pale giil ? He turned to her 
imperious^. 

^ What was this man to you who wrote this ? " 
he asked. 

" My hushand/' was the cafan reply. 

" Your hushand ! " The silence was intense. 
It seemed to the man that the very air was vibrating 
with his tumultuous emotions. Was the girl 
mad ? 

" What was his name ? " he thundered. 

" George Ashton/* she answered. ** I have lost 
him ; and before he went he gave me that letter 
to take to you in case I ever was sordy in need of 
help." 

With feverish fingers Falmerdine tore open this 
unexpected communication from the dead : 

"Dear Rutland," he read. "Take care of my 
wife, who will bring you this, if she is ever in need 
of help. I suppose, when the truth is known, 
you will all think me mad. I beUeve I am. Any- 
how, I am behaving like a scoundrel to this dear and 
innocent girl who loves and trusts me. I rely on 
your good heart. 

" AsHWYNNE Falmerdine." 

Rutland Falmerdine passed his hand over his 
brow wearily and sank into a chair, gazing help- 
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lessly from the letter to the girl's face and back 
agam. 

" When was this wiitten to me ? " he asked, in 
a dazed voice. 

" More than a year ago," she answered. " Just 
before he disappeared." 

" Disappeared — ^but he is dead." 

•' Dead, oh no ! " she cried. She spoke in a voice 
full of pain, but obviously it was no new thought 
to her. " The thought has come to me, too, but 
I have rejected it — I am certain that he still 
lives." 

"You must be mad, or I am," said the man, 
with profound conviction. "Every day I am 
plunged into a more inextricable mystery. How 
long, in heaven's name, have you been married 
to him ? " 

"Only a few weeks before he left me — dis- 
appeared. I have always thought his reason must 
have been affected. He would not have left me 
otherwise ; he was fond of me, and I worshipped 
him." 

" Can you prove that you were his wfe ? " 

"Oh, yes. I have the certificate. We were 
married in the church at Neuilly, and before the 
Consul." 

" But do you know who he was ? You say 
his name was Ashton. It was nothing of the sort. 
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He was my elder brother, Ashwynne Falmer- 
dine/' 

The girl started to her feet trembling. He 
flourished the letter before her eyes ; she clutched 
it and read the bold signature. 

" If you are really his wife, then I grieve to tell 
you that you are his widow," said the man with 
deep solemnity. "Under what name he married 
you makes no difference. You are my sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Ashwjmne Falmerdine.'* 

She stared at him, speechless, with wide eyes. 
The revelation seemed to have stupefied her. 

Just then there was a knock at the door, and one 
of the hotel servants came in, announcing that a 
lady wished to see monsieur. 

" I can see no one," said Falmerdine impatiently ; 
then, thinking of Esther Home, he added : " Stay I 
Did the lady give her name ? " 

" Yes, monsieur," said the man. " Mrs. Ash- 
wynne Falmerdine." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE TRUE AND THE FALSE. 

Falmerdine stood rooted to the spot. AD 
the strange things that he had learned in the 
last few hours were whirling round in his brain in 
hopeless confusion. He did not know what to 
think, what to believe ; there seemed no rhyme 
or reason in anything. 

Before him stood a thin, half-starved, frightened 
girl who brought him a letter from Ashw5mne, 
his brother, in which he placed her, his wife, under 
Rutland's protection. At the door stood a ser- 
vant, who announced that a lady wanted to see 
him, the Honourable Mrs. Ashwynne Falmerdine. 
The impostor, this, who had, according to Esther 
Home, murdered Ashwynne, stolen his name, and 
lived on his fortune. 

How could she have the audacity to seek him 
out in this public manner, brazenly assuming 
the name of the man whose life she had taken ? 
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And was there any connection between the two 
women ? Was there another deep-laid plot to 
entrap him into a dangerous position ? 

With sudden suspicion he glanced at the girl 
who called herself the wife of George Ashton. 
She had also heard the name that the servant 
had announced. Not a moment before Rutland 
Falmerdine had told her that it was her name. 
She answered his gaze with perplexed and re- 
proachful eyes, as if she were asking how he could 
find it in his heart to make fun of one so unfor- 
tunate as she. No ; innocence was written plainly 
on her sad young face. He could stake his life 
that her story was true. It was a further com- 
plication in this incredible case. 

Out of this riot of emotions the thought rose 
instinctively that he must not betray his feelings 
in the presence of the servant ; and at the same 
moment he determined that he would see this 
woman. 

" Wait outside for a moment," he said to the 
man, and, when they were alone, he turned to the 
girl. 

" Please don*t go," he said rapidly. " Wait 
here for me ! " 

" What does it all mean ? " she cried. " Are 
you playing with me ? You told me my husband 
was your brother ; and yet your name — the name 
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this lady gives ? I won't stay here ; you are 
making a fool of me." 

" I have come here/' he said gravely, " to right 
a great wrong. This woman is an impostor ; she 
has no right to the name. I know all about her. 
It is you who are the new factor in the case. If 
your story is true, then you alone are my brother's 
wife. Please wait. I must see her. I will ex- 
plain everything to you later." 

His manner impressed her ; she sat down 
obediently, following him with a wide-eyed gaze 
of bewilderment to the door. 

'* Show me a room where I can see the lady 
alone, without being disturbed,'* said Falmerdine 
to the servant, heedless of the peculiarity of his 
conduct. 

The man opened the door of another private 
sitting-room, and a few moments later returned, 
ushering in a woman. 

She was not in the least as Falmerdine had pic- 
tured her ; she was neither bold-looking nor ex- 
ceedingly handsome, but slight and fair, with 
strange, light-brown eyes, and a thin curving 
mouth. It was an attractive face, but cold and 
absorbed, soulless. She was quietly but beauti- 
fully dressed, and entered the room with such an 
absolute self-possession that Falmerdine began to 
understand how shrewd men of business had been 
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deceived, because there was nothing whatever of 
the adventuress about her appearance. 

She attacked the subject directly. 

"I suppose, Mr. Falmerdine," she said, "you 
were astonished when you heard my name." 

" Exceedingly," he answered curtly. The 
woman's calmness enraged him. Her voice was 
cold and a little shrill. She had an abrupt, almost 
an imperial manner, as if her decisions and pro* 
nouncements were always considered final by her 
surroundings. 

" You were not aware," she went on, " that 
your brother Ashwynne was married ? " 

" I was not." 

" I must introduce myself formally in his 
absence. He married me in Cairo a little more 
than a year ago, before he started on his expedi- 
tion into the interior. My name was Marion 
Jardine." 

" It is strange that he did not mention it in a 
letter I received from him four months ago," re- 
marked Falmerdine. 

She smiled, and he noticed that her face re- 
mained absolutely expressionless. " Ah," she said, 
" he was so sensitive about me. He wanted to 
introduce me to you and your father himself. He 
was afraid you might receive me coldly — ^as a 
stranger." 
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" But we never interfered with each othei:'s 
affairs. Ashwynne must have known that we 
should treat his wife with every consideration. 
And where have you been living all this time ? " 

" Here in Paris." 

" And I suppose you have proofs of your iden- 
tity ? '' 

" Certainly. Your brother's men of business wiU 
speak for me. I had introductions from him to 
them." 

** And why have you sought me out now ? " 

'' Because/' she said, and as she spoke she fixed 
her strange yellow eyes on his face, and he was 
reminded forcibly of the expressionless but 
mysterious gaze of a cat, *' I am growing very 
anxious. And I wish to put myself into communica- 
tion with my husband's family. I have heard not 
a word from him for four months." 

** But I understood that messages had been 
received by his household ? " 

"That is the strange part of it. I, his wife, 
have heard nothing from him. It is a mystery. 
I fear that something is the matter with him. I 
cannot rest ; you do not understand, perhaps, the 
close communion there is in spirit between hus- 
band and wife." 

" Perhaps not," said Falmerdine drily. He 
had determined on his course of action. He would 
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not betray to her that he was acquainted with her 
imposture, but he would show her by his manner 
that he was on his guard and did not trust her. 

** I have determined to go in search of him," 
the woman continued. '^ It is a long and hazardous 
journey, but I have determined to take it. I came 
here to inform you of my decision. I cannot rest 
in this uncertainty. I feel that I must know the 
worst." 

" Ah," said Falmerdine, " then you fear the 
worst ! I think you excite yourself unduly. 
When a man is exploring the interior of Africa 
four months' silence should not convince his wife 
that he is dead." 

" You do not understand," she put in. " I 
cannot make you understand what I feel. I have 
a presentiment. I have made up my mind. No- 
thing can turn me from it. I shall start next 
week. I wanted you to know ; I should like my 
journey to meet with your sanction. I think of 
making myself known to your father: He, at 
least, will share my anxiety about his elder son." 

Her cold voice laid the very slightest stress on 
the last words. Falmerdine was seized with a 
sudden hatred for this woman; the most violent 
feeling he had ever experienced in his life. She 
should not go and disturb his old father with her 
lies, while he himself was hiding the whole story 
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from him untU he could break to him gently the 
true facts about poor Ashwynne's violent end. 
He cast aside all consideration of prudence, and 
looked her sternly in the face, 

" Your Wifely anxiety is no doubt admirable," 
he said. He had perfect control of his voice, but 
not of his eyes, that regarded her with undisguised 
contempt. " But your feelings mislead you — at 
least, on the score of personalities. You will not 
take a journey to Africa to search for my brother, 
Ashwynne Falmerdine." 

" What do you mean ? You will try to keep 
me back ? " Her indignation was excellently 
assumed. 

"Nothing of the sort. You must forgive my 
not using your name, because I do not know it ; 
but I am sorry to have to inform you that your 
most sacred feelings have been made the sport 
of some unscrupulous impostor. The man who 
married you in Cairo deceived you grossly and 
shamefully, and was no more Ashwynne Falmer- 
dine than he was the man in the moon." 

" What do you mean ? How dare you ! " Her 
voice rose . to a shrill scream. " What do you 
mean by l3ang to me ? Explain yourself this 
moment ! " 

" I will with pleasure. I merely say that you 
could not |iave married Ashw)mne Falmerdine in 

15 
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Cairo, because I have reason to know that my 
brother has never been in Cairo at all, or in Africa ; 
he never went further afield than Paris." 

The shot told. Whether she had expected it or 
not he could not say ; and he would have given a 
great deal to know whether she had sought him 
out because she had somehow heard that he had 
come to Paris in the company of Esther Home, or 
as the first step in a long and carefully-thought- 
out plan. But, for one moment, he saw a look of 
fear on her attractive face, and then she turned on 
him in a burst of fury. . 

** You lie ! " she cried. *' See how right he 
was not to place me at your mercy while he was 
away ! How dare you say such things to me ? 
But you shall repent of your words when I ccHue 
back from my long journey with him, with my 
husband to protect me." 

And then there flashed through Faknerdine's 
mind Esther Home's gruesome picture of the 
woman's actions, as she foresaw them, of her pre- 
tended anxiety, her journey to Africa, and her 
discovery that her husband had died of fever or 
wounds, and her return with his body; the body 
whose resting-place, as Esther had grimly said, 
she must know. It all tallied so well. It seemed 
almost as if Esther Home were a prophetess, in- 
spired to give into his hands the weapons with 
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which to smite this fiend in human shape who sat 
before him, quivering with magnificently assumed 
indignation. 

"I suppose," he said, with grim meaning, 
" that you have no hope of bringing him back 
alive ? " 

She smiled with fearful insolence into his face, 
*' Alive or dead," she said more calmly, " you 
shall repent your unmanly words." Then she rose 
and swept out of the room so suddenly that he 
was conscious of nothing but a venomed glance 
of imspeakable malice from those chilling light- 
brown eyes, as she turned for a moment at the 
door. 

He was left with a feeling of increased uneasi- 
ness. Why had she come ? Assuredly, to find 
out how much he knew. He had been a fool to 
betray any knowledge. Evidently someone was 
watching his movements carefully, else how should 
she have known that he was in this hotel. 

He was somewhat unnerved. To sit for a 
quarter of an hour with a woman who had murdered 
his brother Ashwynne and was plotting to take 
his own life, without scruple as to what means she 
used, was an unpleasant experience. 

With an effort he brought his thoughts back to 
the girl who was waiting in the other room. 

He found her sitting where he had left her. 

IS* 
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Anticipating her torrent of questions, he went 
directly to the point. 

"The woman I have just seen," he said, "has 
been passing herself off as the wife of my brother 
for more than a year ; she pretends that she married 
him in Cairo. Now, tell me, have you the proofs 
of your story with you ? " 

" Yes." She handed him a small packet of 
papers; a marriage certificate entirely in order, 
giving the names of Geoige Ashton and Madeleine 
Terry, who were made man and wife according to 
the laws prescribed for English residents abroad, 
a photograph of Ashwynne Falmerdine, and several 
letters written by him to his wife, both before and 
after their marriage, all signed in his adopted 
name. When he returned them to her she lifted 
a slender gold chain from under her collar, and 
detached an object that was slung on to it. 

" Perhaps you will recognize this," she said, 
holding out a plain gold signet ring in the palm 
of her band. 

Falmerdine took it, touching it almost reverently, 
as one does an object that belonged to someone who 
is dead. 

" Yes," he said. " This quite convinces me. 
These are our arms. See, I wiear its duplicate on 
my own finger. Our father gave these rings to us 
at the same time. It is no good beating about the 
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bush. I must tell you in plain words that I firmly 
believe Ashwynne to be dead, and that this woman 
whom I have just seen murdered him." 

And then in a few words he told her the story, 
as he had learned it from the lips of Esther Home. 
When he had finished it, he added eagerly : " But 
you must be able to fill in some details. You are 
a factor I never counted on in the case." 

" I have little to tell you," the girl answered, 
with profound melancholy. " We only lived for 
a fortnight together after our marriage. I had not 
the slightest idea that he was any other than 
what he called himself. I had known him for some 
months before I married him. I was alone in the 
world, and I earned my living as a t5^ist. I met 
him in the Tuileries Gardens one day, and we talked 
together; and then I saw him, sometimes every 
day, sometimes not for weeks together. He was 
very strange, but so kind to me in my loneliness 
that I grew to love him. And one day he asked 
me to marry him. He was very much agitated, 
and said that I should save him, but from what 
he would not tell me, and I consented. I thought 
we were going to be so happy. He took some 
rooms at Neuilly, and for one short week I was 
perfectly contented, and thought he was too ; and 
then he grew restless and stranger every day, and 
fifteen days after our wedding day I woke up one 
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mommg to find him gone. He left a letter saying 
that he had to go, and I was not to look for him, 
that he dared not ask me to forgive him, and that 
if I were ever in sore tronble or need, I was to take 
the letter that he radosed to the person to whom 
it was addressed. That was yon," 

" And that is all ? *' asked Falmeidine. 

" That is all. I have never seen him or heard 
from him ance. I have earned my own living, as 
before, and I have been the loneliest creature in 
all Paris. Sometimes I have thought that he was 
dead ; but always some strong inner voice told me 
that he was not, and that some day I should find 
him. Even what you have told me does not con- 
vince me. I cannot feel that he is dead. He 
was so very strange that I have always thought 
he went off on some mysterious mission, and that 
some day he will come back." 

"My poor child," said the man impulsively, 
" I don't want to wound your feelings, but I think 
you had better know the truth. I fear he went 
away for a less worthy reason than you imagine. 
At the very time that he married you I have 
reason to know that he was infatuated with — ^with 
another lady. I do not understand his beha- 



viour " 



u 



You think he left me to go to her ? " she asked 
sadly ; and then added, with naive pathos : " Per- 
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haps it was from her influence that he wanted 
so much to be saved.'' 

Fahnerdine hardly heard her. He was wonder- 
ing what she meant by her reiterated statement 
that his brother was strange. Esther Home, too, 
had asked him whether Ashwjmne had not always 
been rather strange. It was most mj^terious. 
Cotdd it be that he had partially lost his reason after 
he left England ? Certainly, that would be a 
likely explanation of his actions. 

" I cannot believe that he is dead ! *' The 
girPs voice roused him from his absorption. *'I 
will not believe it until I have proof," she said, 
rising from her chair. " You say this woman who 
calls herself by his name has killed him, so that 
she may practise her fraud and live on his money. 
I loved him, and I will find out. Living or dead, 
I will find him.'' 

" It is the task I have set myself," replied Fal- 
merdine, taking her hand in a firm clasp. '' I am 
your friend, my sister-in-law, and you must not 
be too proud to allow me to help you. You should 
have brought me that letter before — before you 
grew so sad and lonely that you wanted to die. I 
insist on providing for you properly, and until we 
can secure poor Ashwynne's fortune for you, you 
must allow me to see to all your wants." 

She gave him her address, and accepted his offer 
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of help in a grateful but absent-minded manner. 
Her brain was evidently full of long, long thoughts. 

" What is this woman's address ? " she asked 
suddenly. Her thin young face was transfigured ; 
in her eyes shone a great determination. 

He gave it, having learned it from Esther Home ; 
and then she left him, after he had said that he 
would call on her that very evening to give her 
whatever news he could, and move her into more 
comfortable quarters, and her last words were : 

" I don't know how I shall do it, but I will find 
my husband ! *' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

FAITH*S REWARD. 

" And you mean to tell me, Iris, that you have 
dared to disobey me," said Sir Adrian Wooldridge 
sternly. " You actually tell me that you went to 
Falmerdine's rooms yesterday and regained 
possession of the letter you had written to him 
breaking off your engagement ? Not only that, 
but you so far forgot your maidenly dignity as to 
try to interfere with the course of justice, and warn 
him by telephone of his impending arrest ? " 

" Yes, father," said Iris Wooldridge in low but 
resolute tones. 

" And you are not ashamed to look me in the 
face ? " 

" No," answered the girl. There was a pathetic 
appeal beneath the firmness of her voice. It was 
with a beating heart that she had sought out her 
father in his study this morning to make her con- 
fession to him. She had never kept any secret from 
him all her life, and she was not going to begin now, 
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although it cost her a pang when she thought how 
angry he would be. But the anger that she had 
been prepared for was as nothing to the implacable 
sternness of his face, as he listened in stony silence 
to her story of her faith in the man she loved ; 
and when he spoke, it sounded in her ears like a 
stranger's voice. 

"On the contrary," Sir Adrian went on icily, 
" you seem to glory in it, to wish to blazon forth 
your shame to the world ! " 

" There is no shame ! " cried Iris. " Oh, father, 
why are you so cruel to me ? " 

Sir Adrian's voice grew gentler, as his eyes 
rested on his daughter's lovely face, so pale and 
worn, with dark-ringed eyes, and that look of rest* 
less, haimting suspense that was so pitiful to 
see. 

"There is always shame," he said, "when a 
woman forgets her pridet. I gave you warning ; 
I gave you time to safeguard your most precious 
possession — ^the honour of our name." 

" You did not mind if it broke my heart," Iris 
said bitterly. 

" Ah, child, at your age we talk glibly of broken 
hearts ! Do you doubt your father's love ? Do 
you not realize that any pang you may suffer now 
will be lighter than the agony you must endure as 
the wife of a man such as Rutland Falmerdine has 
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proved himself t© be ? A man who was arrested 
on a criminal charge in company with an infamous 
woman ! " he added with ineffable scorn. 

" It was a mistake, father ! " Iris cried indig- 
nantly. " You know it was a mistake. He has 
wicke<^, unscrupulous enemies." 

^^ At least, it is no mistake that he has travelled 
to Paris in this woman's company. You cannot 
deny that. He is still there." 

" It is on his brother's account, I am convinced 
of it. Father, what sort of a faith is it that cannot 
endure in the face of circumstances that it cannot 
understand ? " 

" There is a limit to faith as a virtue," said her 
father, and his voice grew cold again. ''I think 
it is reached when a man deserts the woman he is 
engaged to without a word of explanation to take 
a journey in company with a notorious dressmaker." 

^'But he has sent me a word of explanation. 
He has asked me to trust him. It seems to me, 
father, that I should be unworthy of the traditions 
of our name rather by deserting Rutland Falmer- 
dine, whom I believe to be in danger, than by 
waiting until he returns to tell me the story of the 
mission that called him away." 

" And you mean to receive him back on the old 
terms when he returns ? " asked Sir Adrian with 
scarcely suppressed wrath. 
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" Yes, if he explains his absence to my satis- 
faction," and no one, seeing the expression of her 
face, would have been likely to think that this was 
a girl who could ever barter her pride, even for 
love. 

'* Bah ! that sort of man can explain an3rthing ! " 
exclaimed Sir Adrian impatiently. " You are 
setting your will up against mine. Iris ; you will 
have to take the consequences. When I spoke to 
you the other day, I knew nothing suspicious 
against Rutland Falmerdine. I knew that Ash- 
Wynne, his brother, was under grave suspicions of 
belonging to a gang of blackmailers, of which this 
woman, Esther Home, is one, and I told you that 
your name must never be associated with a man 
whose brother is a criminal, and evidently a most 
deliberate one, who has been taking part in these 
infamous practices in Paris, while all the time he 
has managed to make the world believe that he is 
travelling on the African continent. That posi- 
tion still remains. Nothing can alter it." 

" But it is that position that I cannot accept," 
said the girl. "Father, it is I who have to 
live my life. Rutland is not responsible for 
what his brother has done, and Ashwjmne's 
crimes cannot touch the honour of his brother. 
When you spoke to me before, I was sore and 
angry with him." 
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" And now you are weak and unworthy of the 
name you bear." 

" No, father. If he had done anything dis- 
honourable, I would give him up on the spot, 
although it broke my heart. But he has been 
drawn into a position that I believe is not only 
diflBcult but full of peril. Why should I spoil my 
life and his by judging him only by his actions 
without knowing their motive ? " 

By this time Sir Adrian's face was hard as 
stone. He had never been able to bear contra- 
diction. 

•' You are of age, Iris," he said. " If you choose 
to drag our name in the mud I cannot prevent you. 
But understand that you do it without my con- 
sent, and that I shall cast you off for ever the day 
you marry Falmerdine. As you are so misguided, 
I can only hope that your eyes will soon be 
opened.'' 

At that moment there was a knock at the door, 
and a servant came in with a telegram, Sir Adrian 
held out his hand. 

** It is for Miss Wooldridge," said the footman, 
giving it into his young mistress's hands. 

The girl's fingers trembled. Who was there to 
send her a telegram ? Only Rutland. These 
must be some more words of comfort — ^another 
appeal to her faith. Ah, but he should not find 
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her wanting! 3he was proud that she had jnst 
faced her father's wrath for his sake. 

She drew out the flimsy sheet. Her father 
was watching her intently. He saw her face turn 
white as death, and her eyes stare wildly at the 
paper as at some fearful sight. Then her hand 
clenched on it, crumpling it into a little ball. 

" What is it ? " asked Sir Adrian, alarmed. 
Never before had he seen his gentle, serene Iris give 
way to an ^notion so fierce. 

She shook her head, and, rising from her chair, 
wotdd have passed him. But he stopped her. 

"Iris, I insist! I am your father. You have 
no right to hide anjrthing from me. I am here to 
protect you. Is it some fresh insult that this 
scoundrel has put upon you ? " 

He took her hand in his. It was still clenched 
on the telegram, but the fingers yielded limply, 
as he detached them one by one. The girl seemed 
dazed. 

Sir Adrian smoothed out the paper, and read the 
following words : 

"Forget me and try to forgive. As soon as 
possible I shall marry Madame Lenoire. I dare not 
thank you for your trust, which I have forfeited 
for ever. — Rutland Falmerdine." 

At first he was speechless ; and then his rage 
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burst forth, and it was hottest for the moment 
against his daughter. 

" So, you see, your eyes have been opened soon 
enough ! " he cried, " Are you content now that 
you have made a fool of yourself, made yourself so 
cheap ? The man has never been worth a thought ; 
he has shown himself now in his true colours. You 
must have been mad, girl ! I gave you a chance 
to give him his cang^ with dignity. Instead of 
that you write him a letter, and go and recover it 
from his servants. You dramatically announce 
that you have faith in him and will wait for his 
explanations, and expose yourself to this — to this' 
insult, to being jilted by a man by telegram, with 
all the odious publicity attendant upon it ! Fal- 
merdine is not even a gentleman ; he is a cur. 
And you have not the pride of a chicken. My 
daughter — ^jilted! Great Heavens! These things 
always leak out — jilted for a dressmaker! The 
object of all our friends' pity and commiseration. I 
shall never be able to hold up my head again. 
And at such a time ! At such a time ! " 

His voice broke over the last words. He was no 
longer young, and he was terribly harassed ; and 
if he was unduly stem, it must be remembered that 
not only these private troubles, but great political 
dangers were pressing him hard; and now that 
I^rd Wilchester was dead, his was the most powerful 
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personality left to guard his beloved country against 
a hateful and unnecessary war. 

But Iris, in the numbed bitterness of her soul, 
could not take in these great issues. She only 
thought that her father had turned against her in 
her misery; and, when he looked up again, Sir 
Adrian saw her slim form, with bowed shoulders, 
crushed and stricken, disappearing through the 
door. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A REVELATION. 

Sir Adrian sat on in his study when Iris had 
left him, and gradually his thoughts turned from 
the insufferable shame that had been heaped on 
his daughter by Rutland Falmerdine to more im- 
personal but weightier matters ; and, as he sat, 
with his handsome head bowed and resting on his 
clasped hands, his attitude betrayed the deepest 
dejection. 

For the sands were running out. Petty diplo- 
matic quarrels, mutual accusations in the Press, 
hot words out there in the far country of use to 
no one, about which the difficulty of supremacy 
had arisen — all these things must come to a head, 
and that soon. They were but the mutterings of 

distant thunder — the storm must burst. And to 

• 

this distinguished man, not only a diplomat, 
but a true statesman, the thought of war between 
England and Germany was intolerable, as it was 
to all thinking people. His feelings were well 

i6 
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known. Certain ill-advised people laughed at him ; 
but they were those who always hold up to mockery 
a man who, in a national crisis, has the courage 
to stand on the side of peace. It was said that 
he had taken a vow to prevent this war between 
sister nations ; and, although this was not true, 
still it is certain that he would willingly have laid 
down his life, laden with well-earned honours, to 
bring about an honourable settlement of this dis- 
tressing affair. 

But his very position made it difficult for him to 
use his great influence. The new Prime Minister 
was a disappointment to his adherents. He 
showed a vacillating mind, and hesitated between 
compromise and the aggressive spirit of a very 
small section of the community, whose importance 
was greatly exaggerated by the dissemination of 
their views in an extremely popular newspaper 
which they had purchased. From all active part 
in the work of pacification. Sir Adrian had to stand 
aside ; he could only advise, most earnestly and 
strenuously, when he was asked to. 

And now it must soon become a question of 
hours. Matters could not remain as they were. 
The latest negotiations had hung fire, and an 
ominous telegram had been received from Silvania, 
that desolate strip of country whose importance 
was so absolutely out of proportion to the fuss that 
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was being made about it. Matters had reached a 
crisis there ; a British resident had been murdered, 
and the usual native rising was imminent. 

Only yesterday Sir Adrian had said emphatically 
to the new Prime Minister : " There has been 
enough shilly-shall3ang ; it is time something was 
done. Peace was never kept by hesitation. Un- 
less you resort to some prompt and firm action, 
Germany will think we are unprepared, and will 
launch an ultimatum.** 

The Prime Minister had sighed wearily. He 
was also one of those who looked upon the threatened 
war with horror, deeming it fratricide, but he was 
not a strong man, like Wilchester had been, and 
he found it hard work to keep his balance amid 
the fierce conflicting currents that swirled about 
his feet. 

In was in this state of dejection that his private 
secretary found Sir Adrian, about half an hour after 
his daughter had left him. 

** I don't vrant you just now, Renshaw,'* said the 
diplomat, looking up. 

"I came to tell you, sir," said the secretary, 
" that there is a man downstairs who particularly 
wants to see you." 

" What sort of a man ? Attend to him, please, 
Renshaw ! ** 

^ "I have tried to, but he will have nothing to 

i6* 
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say to me. I can't exactly describe him ; but he 
speaks well, and refuses to give his name.'* 

" Ah ! I will see him. Send him up here, Ren- 
shaw ! " Sir Adrian did not know what prompted 
him to see his mysterious visitor. It may have 
been that in the deadlock of despondency into 
which he had simk, he grasped at any uncommon 
occurrence, or that in the course of his long career 
he had once or twice seen people who refused to 
give their names, and not without profit to himself 
and to his country. 

" Will you see him alone, sir ? " asked the secre- 
tary, doubtfully, from the door. " He is very firm 
on that point." 

" Certainly, alone. You can stay in the next 
room, Renshaw." 

The man who was shown into the diplomat's 
study a few moments later had a pleasing, not to 
say handsome, appearance. He was slim and very 
well dressed. He had regular features, abundant 
auburn hair, and a trim beard and moustache which 
completely hid his mouth. A subtle look of animal- 
ism on his face relegated its undoubted intelligence 
rather to the level of instinctive shrewdness than 

to that of intellect. He was, in fact, none other 

• 

than the man who had visited Rutland Fal- 
merdine, calling himself Paul Frostwane, and had 
left in such sudden, not to say violent, manner, 
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without explaining his motive for seeking the 
interview. 

All his personal characteristics the trained eye 
of the diplomat took in at a glance, as he courteously 
begged his unknown visitor to be seated. 

The man sat down on the edge of the chair, 
nervously, restlessly picking at the brim of his 
straw hat. Sir Adrian noticed a strange expression 
in the fine brown eyes, and grew immediately 
intensely interested. It was that fierce light that 
betra}^ one thought, nurtured and fostered to such 
an extent that it has become an obsession. The 
look is alwa3^ the same, whether the thought is 
religious, social, or merely personal. It is generally 
called fanaticism. 

This man, Sir Adrian decided, was in a condition 
of great nervous excitation ; and he listened almost 
breathlessly for the stranger's first words. They 
were spoken low in a musical voice that trembled 
with the man's effort to keep his emotions in 
leash. 

" Can I rely upon your absolute secrecy. Sir 
Adrian Wooldridge ? " he asked. 

" Ah," thought the diplomat, " he wants to sell 
some secret. I thought I recognized the t5rpe ; 
he has quarrelled with his confederates and em- 
ployers. I wonder if his words are worth 
hearing." 
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Aloud he answered judiciously. " That entirely 
depends upon what you have to say to me.'* 

The man could not keep still. He rose from 
his chair, and began walking up and down the 
spacious room with short, quick steps. The morning 
was very hot, and every few moments he wiped his 
forehead with a fine white handkerchief. 

" I am sorry, but you are wasting my time," said 
Sir Adrian politely. 
The man came and stood in front of him. 
"What I have to tell you," he said, speaking 
so rapidly that some of the words were hardly 
intelligible, " is of the utmost importance, of the 
very utmost importance. If you use the know- 
ledge wisely it will affect your whole career, and the 
future of your country. Do you want to know 
who is responsible for the death of Lord Wilchester, 
the late Prime Minister of England ? " 

Sir Adrian gave a sharp exclamation. It was 
hardly what he had expected. He had adopted 
the police view, in default of any better, that 
Lord Wilchester had been murdered by an agent 
of the gang of blackmailers who had been busy 
with his private life, and whom it was known 
that he was determined to Expose.* Now, it 
interested him greatly, not only because of his great 
friendship for the dead man, but of that fatal 
connection with the Falmerdine family, of which 
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one. member was proved almost beyond doubt 
to have belonged to the blackmailers ; but it was a 
small and unimportant thing beside the thoughts 
on which this man had broken in, the greater 
issues of Peace and War. 

" It is to Scotland Yard you should go," he said 
curtly. " They would no doubt reward you for 
giving the whole gang of blackmailers into their 
hands. I do not care for traitors of any sort." 

" I do not know what you are talking about," 
said the man eagerly. " What do you mean by 
blackmailers ? I warn you that you will be wise 
to listen to me. If you will come with me to- 
night I will show you who is responsible for the 
death of Lord Wilchester." 

Somehow the man made a powerful impression 
on the diplomat.. He had himself well in* hand, 
for all his agitation, and did not once lapse into 
that vulgarity, the result of sheer terror, that had 
so disgusted Rutland Falmerdine. 

" What are your conditions ? " asked Sir Adrian. 

" That you keep silent for four-and-twenty hours 
about everything you see and hear." 

"I am not to be blindfolded, or any of that 
nonsense ? ^ 

" No. I only ask that you come with me, and 
keep silence. No one will see you ; but you will see." 

" And what do you want in return B " 
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*' We can talk of my reward later, when you are 
satisfied." 

" Yon are doing this out of revenge, of course ? ** 

*' If you choose to think so.'* 

" But why should I trust you ? '* 

'* I give you my solemn word that no harm shall 
con^e to you. Do you accept ? " 

Sir Adrian pondered a moment ; a struggle 
showed itself on his face. 

'* No," he said shortly, " I do not trust you. 
Besides, it is work for the police." 

The man's agitation had been growing rapidly. 
His face turned red and white alternately ; his 
mouth worked ; he looked as if he would have 
flung himself at the great man's feet. But suddenly 
he controlled himself, and came quite close to the 
diplomat, and bent down until his lips almost 
touched the other's ear. Then he asked in a 
whisper : 

" Have you heard of the Free RepubUc, Sir 
Adrian Wooldridge ? " 

The effect was magical. Sir Adrian leapt to his 
feet, bringing his clenched fist down with a bang 
upon his desk. His thoughts rushed back at once 
to the great issues with which they had been busy, 
Peace and War ; and now Wilchester's death was 
associated with them, too ! The Free Republic was 
a German Secret Society, known only to the very 
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few, and by them as one of the most dangerous 
institutions of the kind. Within the last few years 
it had gained enormous power ; its perfect organiza* 
tion was the marvel and the admiration of all 
those who laboured in vain to prevent the spreading 
of its poisonous views. It counted among its 
members some of the most dangerous Anarchists 
known to the police ; but hitherto the law had 
not been able to lay its hand on sufficient of them 

« 

to be able to remove this mine laid so skilfully 
under the peaceful government of the great Teutonic 
State. 

And now, was this man suggesting that it was 
an agent of the Free Republic who had murdered 
Lord Wilchester ? That it was a political crime 
after all, one of those outrages on civilization that 

■ 

from time to time shock the minds and hearts of 
all right-thinking people ? Then, assuredly, there 
was something behind the assassination ; and the 
question resolved itself into the wider one of Peace 
and War. All sorts of explanations began to 
present themselves to Sir Adrian's mind ; light 
began to filter in dimly on all sorts of questions that 
had appeared inexplicable, questions of the attitude 
of some portion of the German people and of the 
German Press. He hesitated no longer. It was a 
question of duty now, and his duty engrossed his 
mind, heart, and soul. 
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I will come with you/' he said to his visitor. 
Good. I will call for you about ten o'clock. 
Dress so as to avoid recognition." And almost 
before Sir Adrian realized it, he was gone. 

Sir Adrian spent the rest of the day a prey to 
the liveliest emotions of suspense and excitement. 
He told himself over and over again that it was 
an undignified thing he was going to do ; but as 
often he told himself that the Free Republic was 
an institution that must be fought with its own 
weapons, since it had bafifted the wits of the cleverest 
officers of the law who had tried in vkin for years to 
disband and scatter its dangerous adherents. 

His visitor of the morning arrived punctually. 
Sir Adrian wore a soft hat and a dark overcoat, and 
had taken the precaution of providing himself with 
a revolver. 

They drove in a cab to a respectable street on 
the fringe of Earl's Court. There they alighted, 
and the stranger led the diplomat through two or 
three side streets into a gloomy but most harmless- 
looking square. There he knocked at the door of 
a most ordinary-looking house, and they were at 
once admitted. 

Everythmg that followed was quite ordinary. 
An elderly man, with a hard, tight-lipped face, 
had opened the door to them. A few swift words 
passed between him and Sir Adrian's guide, and 
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then the diplomat found himself being led up a 
staircase, which was at first dimly lighted and 
later on plunged in complete darkness. 

Both the men's voices whispered near him. 
He began to feel that it had been most rash of him 
to come, and felt for his revolver. But at the same 
moment his guide's voice assured him that all was 
well, and a hand was held out to guide his foot- 
steps round a sharp comer, and he was told to stand 
still and on no account to speak. 

Sir Adrian judged himself to be on a landing. 
It was all pitch dark, but about on a level with his 
waist was an opening in the wall in front of him, 
filled in with a pane of glass, through which he 
could see into a well-lighted room below. At the 
moment it was empty ; but he understood that 
there he was to see a meeting of the men who 
were responsible for Wilchester's death ; and not 
only see, but hear, for the pane of glass in the 
opening was arranged as a ventilator, and was 
open to the width of several inches. 

Sir Adrian's visitor of the morning remained 
by his side. The other man disappeared. Before 
many minutes had passed the door of the room 
below opened and two men came in. They were 
followed at short intervals by five or six others. 
They all looked ordinary enough. Sir Adrian 
judged them to belong to various nationalities. 
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They chatted pleasantly with each other about 
all sorts of subjects. Sir Adrian caught a good deal 
of their conversation. So far, it looked like a 
meeting of friends in a cheerful room, furnished 
with many comfortable chairs, with a bunch of 
flowers on the small table that stood at the further 
end, and sporting prints on the walls. The men 
were evidently waiting for someone. Ten minutes 
passed before that person arrived. 

Then the door opened, and two men came in. 
All those already assembled rose, but gave no 
other salute. One of the men went straight to a 
chair beside the table ; he was a short, power- 
fully built man of a Jewish cast of countenance. 
The other caused Sir Adrian to start. He had seen 
him before, but he could not remember where. 
He, too, was dark, with strongly-marked Hebrew 
features, and jet black hair brushed back in a mass 
of ringlets from a low, animal forehead. It was a 
coarse and singularly unattractive face, and the 
diplomat wondered that, once having seen it, he 
could not remember where. This man shook hands 
with the others, and sat down. But he rose again 
almost immediately, for the man who had sat down 
at the table called him by name. 

" Rufus Darke," he said, and then Sir Adrian 
remembered where he had seen him ; what he had 
heard of him. It was he who had been sitting 
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with Esther Home at dinner at the "Splendid 
Hotel " on the fatal night of Wilchester's assassina- 
tion ; and of whom Sir Adrian had heard through 
the police that they had once been man and wife, 
and that she had divorced him, and that he had 
not been seen in England for three years. 

" Rufus Darke," said the man at the table in 
German, " in the name of the Free Republic we 
have met here to hand you a million marks as a 
reward for the great service you have done to the 
Society, and to mankind." 

Sir Adrian controlled himself with difl&culty. 
The man went on talking in the jargon of those 
who pretend to serve humanity by killing her 
greatest servants ; but the diplomat did not hear 
him. 

Rufus Darke ! This, then, was the man who, 
acting as the agent of a band of Anarchists, had 
murdered Lord Wilchester, not with his own hand, 
for he had been sitting almost next to his victim 
at the time, but through some tool ! Lord Wil- 
Chester's name had not been mentioned, but there 
was no doubt in Sir Adrian's mind. And the 
woman, the beautiful and notorious creature who 
had sat with Rufus Darke, and smiled while out- 
side the assassin crouched ! Was she an accom- 
plice ? Assuredly. He had heard from the police 
the details of her past life, how for a time she had 
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darted, comet-Uke, in a flood of brilliance, across 
the social horizon, and then disappeared, and 
worked out in obscurity the schemes of black- 
mail. It was all a blind, no doubt, to hide the 
deeper conspiracy. The l]^ckmailing of Lord Wil- 
chester had been managed to throw suspicion off 
the scent. These people knew that even long- 
sufiering England was growing stem towards those 
who abuse her hospitality and reward her for the 
asylum that she offers them by sending out from 
her peaceful shores those who wave aloft the blazing 
torch of Anarchy. The woman was an enchantress, 
as well as a criminal ; else how could she have 
entangled in her toils the honourable name of 
Falmerdine ? 

His companion touched him on the arm. " You 
mu3t come away," he whispered. " I have shown 
you what I promised. The rest does not concern 
you." 

Just as he was turning away, some words from 
the room below reached Sir Adrian's ears, and 
caused him to start violently and to clutch his 
companion's arm. They were spoken by one of 
the men in a chafing voice to Rufus Darke, who 
sat counting the notes that the man by the table 
had handed to him. 

" A good price, eh — for killing the wrong man ! " 

Sir Adrian suffered himself to be led away. In 
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his mind was chaos. The wrong man ! Did that 
mean that the bullet was intended not for Lord 
Wilchester, but for another ? Instantly his thoughts 
flew to his King, whose life had been attempted 
the same morning. He was too excited to realize 
how unreasonable was such a stipposition, seeing 
that the man who fired at the Prime Minister could 
not possibly have intended to kill a monarch who 
could not by any chance have been supposed by 
him to be dining in a public restaurant. 

They reached the door, and were silently let 
out into the night. Sir Adrian found himself 
hastily led down a side street, where a cab was 
waiting. On the pavement he paused. 

" Do you sweai," he said to his companion, 
" that what I have just seen and heard referred to 
the death of Lord Wilchester ? '* 

Do you doubt it ? " asked the other. 
No, no. I am going to Berlin at once. Will 
you come with me ? I don't know from what 
motives you have betrayed these men, but you shall 
be well rewarded." 

" I will come." 

They both entered the cab, and were driven away. 
" Tell me," asked the diplomat, " what did he mean 
by sapng it was the wrong man ? Who was that 
bullet intended for ? " 

" Do you really want to know ? " asked his guide, 
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with a strange smile on his handsome face. " It 
was intended for you yourself.'* 

" For me ! Great Heavens ! Explain yourself ! " 

" In Berlin.*' 

Sir Adrian was silent for a few moments ; he 
seemed to be pondering deeply. Then he said 
quietty : ** Can you be ready to start in an hour ? " 

" Yes. But there is no train.** 
We will have a special train/* was the answer. 

Come to my house in an hour's time." 



cc 
t* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE WOBiAN'S OPPORTUNITY. 

Three days passed, and Rutland Falmerdine 
was not only disgusted, but he was growing sus- 
picious. Nothing had happened, and he could not 
prevail upon Esther Home. to act. 

When he had told her about the visit of the false 
Mrs. Ashwynne, she had betrayed intense curiosity 
and something that was remarkably like alarm, 
but was highly satisfied when she discovered that 
this visit had only increased his trust in her, as 
the woman had told him of her plans, which were 
largely along the lines that Esther had sketched 
out to him as the means by which this impostor 
intended to reap the benefit of her crime. But 
Esther would not allow Falmerdine to go and lay 
the whole case before the police. 

" It would spoil everything," she said. " We 
must not be precipitate ; if we are, she will escape. 
We must leave her to betray herself, she is bound 

17 
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to do it ; you see, she had not the sense to leave 
you alone.'* 

Also his researches along other lines proved 
fruitless. He could not discover in what company 
his life had been insured for the enormous sum 
that made it worth while to risk so much to ensure 
his death. All his cautious inquiries availed 
nothing, and Esther would not allow him to speak 
openly. At last, on the third day after his inter- 
view with his sister-in-law, he grew openly impatient 
and declared that he must return to England. The 
thought of Iris Wooldridge was a constant torture ; 
what she must be thinking of him was the one 
speculation that occupied his mind beside the 
mysterious tragedy of his brother's fate. He 
trusted her implicitly; and he believed that she 
would not allow any doubts to influence her until 
he could return and swear his allegiance once more 
and explain his own actions in his own way. He was 
beginning to understand that he ought to have 
told her before he started ; no man had a right 
to place such a strain upon a woman's loyalty. 
Now that that strange madness had passed that 
had come upon him during the first hours of his 
acquaintance with Esther Home, he felt heartily 
ashamed of himself. He believed that he would 
have done much better to place the whole matter 
in the hands of the police. He would have spared 
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himself this mysterious journey, that ludicrous 
axrest ; he would have spared the girl he loved 
the pangs she must no doubt be enduring ; pangs, 
perhaps, of needless jealousy, as well as of fear 
on his behalf ! But these were things that he could 
not explain to her in writing ; and, on the after- 
noon of the third day, when he went to call on 
Esther Home, he told her plainly what was in his 
mind. 

" I must go back,'* he said, " I have calls on 
me that I cannot overlook ; and a man does not care 
to be abroad when any moment his country may 
be plunged into war." 

She looked at him and smiled the smile that 
had never yet once failed to rob him of something 
of his power of wiH. " I cannot keep you here 
against your will," she said. " But I would if I 
could. It needs but a day or two now, and all 
will be ready. Things are coming to a crisis — 
the woman means to seek out your father to tell 
him about her journey. Believe me, I know. It is 
a matter of a day or two now." 

" Why will you never tell me how you learn these 
things ? " he cried impatiently. 

She looked at him with subdued melancholy 
in her ^orious eyes. " I am doing what I can for 
you." 

" Oh, I know," he said Mdth swift contrition, 

17^ 
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He could not fight against it ; when he was with 
her she paralyzed his will. He believed in her, 
although at other times he was beginning to ask 
himself whether she had not some purpose of her 
own to serve. 

^^ I could not bear you to go back to England 
alone," she went on softly, " though, of course, I 
could stay and watch your interests — our interests 
— ^here. You would be surroimded with dangers 
again ; it would be dreadful for me to be here 
alone and imagine all sorts of awful things." She 
did not attempt to disguise the tenderness of her 
tone. She had spoken like this once or twice, 
and he flushed uncomfortably. The power and the 
magic of her were so great that he feared those gentle 
cadences of her voice, and he shrank from the 
wooing light in her splendid eyes. He could not 
understand it. He was still so unwilling to beUeve 
evil of her ; it had never occurred to him that 
she, the woman who, for all her radiant beauty 
and her wonderful brains, was only an adventuress 
living on her wits, had determined to subjugate 
and marry him, because his brother was dead, and 
he would, in course of time, be Lord Climiberly, 
one of the richest of English peers. But she filled 
him, for all that, with an intangible fear, because 
of the terrible power of her beauty, that he could 
not help feeling, and yet knew was evil, at least 
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for him, whose heart and life and duty belonged to 
Iris Wooldridge, waiting in sorrow and suspense 
until he should return. 
But he did not go to England that day* 
For one thing he was glad to stay, for he was 
anxious about his new-found sister-in-law, whose 
plaintive sweetness and great sorrow had taken 
a strong hold upon his imagination. On the 
evening of the day when he had learned her sad 
story from her lips he had called at her address, 
and found there a letter waiting for him. In it she 
said that fortune had favoured her from the outset 
in her search for her husband, as she had gone to 
the address of the impostor on the chance of finding 
some employment in her household, and had 
actually found that the false Mrs. Ashwynne was 
in need of a maid, and had engaged her at once. 
" So now I am in the heart of the enemy's country," 
she concluded. ** Still I cannot believe that he is 
dead. If he is alive, I will find him, and if she 
has murdered him, he shall be revenged. Will send 
you news. In deep gratitude for your goodness, 
Madeleine." 

Falmerdine admired her courage, while he feared 
that she had ventured into danger. The woman 
who called herself the wife of his brother had 
made on him an impression of an absolutely callous 
criminality. It was one of the things that had 
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increased his trust in Esther Home, that she had 
so accurately gauged the woman's character. 
But while he was afraid, still he could not interfere 
with the actions of the brave girl who was searching 
for the husband who had so deeply wronged her. 
They all shared a common danger ; and her courage 
made him feel very kindly towards her; but, 
strangely enough, he had not mentioned her or her 
strange story to Esther Home. Something that he 
could not have explained had prevented him, and 
he constantly told himself that there was no 
necessity to divulge it, since it did not concern his 
brother as Ashwjmne Falmerdine. 

There was one side of Esther Home's conduct 
that disturbed him. In the midst of the dangers 
that surrounded them she would not recognize 
the necessity for avoiding publicity, and insisted 
that he should accompany her to restaurants, 
picture galleries, theatres, and drive with her in 
the Bois in the afternoons. He was too poUte 
to refuse ; but he could not get rid of an em- 
barrassed consciousness that he was advertising 
himself with her in the most frivolous city in the 
world. 

On this day, when he had declared that he must 
return to England, and had then abandoned his 
resolution, Esther said that he must take her to 
the Varieties Theatre in the evening, and dine .with 
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her before. When he raised objections, she was so 
grieved that he hastily dropped them. 

He was preoccupied during the whole evening, 
dinner and performsuice. He could not blind him- 
self to the fact that he was behaving as though 
he were making love to this woman, or wished to 
make her his wife. She was nothing to him ; 
and yet she seemed to have the power to annihilate 
his will. He knew that he had no business to be 
there ; that any moment an acquaintance might 
see him and send the spicy gossip across the Channel 
to sadden the ears of Iris Wooldridge, whom he 
truly loved. 

They were outside in the crowd, after the per- 
formance was over, waiting for the coup^ that he 
had hired, when, suddenly, with a low cry, Esther 
Home flung herself in front of him, pressing close. 
At the same moment he heard an alarmed shout 
from the people around ; there was a rush of feet. 
Esther Home sank fainting into his arms, and, her 
rich cloak falling back, he saw blood on her white 
skin just below the shoulder. 

Then he realized what had happened. Someone 
had struck her with a knife — ^instead of him. She 
had seen the blow coming, and flung herself in front 
of him. 

The assailant had got dean away. Falmerdine 
coidd only think of the woman's safety.' Willing 
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hands helped him to carry her into the carriage. 
Her hotel was quite close ; he told the man to drive 
like the wind. 

He hung over her anxiously. Her beautiful 
face was very white. As they neared the hotel, she 
opened her eyes and smiled at him with unmis- 
takable tenderness. 

"You have saved my Ufe," he murmured in a 
choked voice. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE woman's defeat. 

Falmerdine gave Esther Home into the care of 
her maid at the door of her apartments in the 
hotel, and then hovered about downstairs while the 
doctor, hastily summoned, made an examination of 
his, beautiful patient's wound. 

The position had grown still more embarrassing, 
for the doctor, on arriving, had spoken to him as if 
he were the woman's husband or brother ; but, out 
of sheer common decency, he could not leave the 
place until he had heard the doctor's report on a 
wound that his beautiful companion had volun- 
tarily received in order to protect him. She had 
undoubtedly saved his life, and he could only re- 
member that she was a woman, and as he thought 
of the blood on her white shoulder he shuddered. 

The doctor was not long upstairs, and he was 
brought at once to Falmerdine ; he was an English- 
man, with a sharp face and bright, inquisitive eyes. 
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" I am happy to inform .ryou, sir," he began, 
" that your wife " 

"The lady is not my wife," interrapted Fal- 
merdine shortly. 

" Ah, I beg your pardon. The lady's wound is 
not at all dangerous," continued the doctor, with- 
out concealing his curiosity, for the woman's beauty 
had made a great impression on him. " A few 
days' complete rest, and she will be quite herself. 
A strange occurrence, sir, in our civiUzed Paris ! " 
Finding Falmerdine not at all inclined to con- 
fidence, he took his leave, sa3nng that he would 
return in the morning. 

Falmerdine, too, looked in in the morning to 
make inquiries. He found Esther Home's maid 
m the hall, evidently watching for him. 

Her mistress was very anxious to see monsieur, 
she said. Would he go up to madame at once ? 
The man demurred, objecting that madame ought 
not to be disturbed by visitors ; but the maid 
rejoined that the doctor had already been and 
said that it would do madame no harm to see mon- 
sieur, since she so anxiously desired it. 

Falmerdine ascended the stairs, torn between 
embarrassment and anger that Esther Home should 
betray to a stranger such anxiety to see him. It 
seemed as if everything were maliciously con- 
spiring to couple his name with hers^ 
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He found her in her sitting-room ; she lay back 
in a huge chair, propped up by pillows, and she 
was wrapped in a wonderful garment of velvet of 
a strangely vivid pinkish lilac hue, with broad 
bands of white fur. Her magnificent hair was very 
loosely coiled ; one heavy strand, gleaming like 
burnished copper, lay on her shoulder. She was 
very pale, but it rather added to her beauty ; and 
her lovely violet eyes were intensely clear and 
lustrous, as they smiled a welcome at him. 

*' You are safe,'* she murmured. 

" Thanks to you, Miss Home," said Falmerdine, 
with genuine warmth. " How can I ever thank 
you ! And yet I am angry — as weU as grateful — that 
you shotild have received a disagreeable wound in 
such an unworthy cause." 

" It was nothing," she said. Her voice had the 
languid note of ph3^ical weakness, subtle and 
seductive as soft music. " Let us talk of you. Ah, 
was it not dreadful ? " She shivered, and drew 
her furs closer about her chin, although the sun- 
shine was pouring into the room. 

" I was absolutely unsuspecting," he remarked. 
He sat down on the chair she pointed to, quite 
close to where she lay, with her feet in velvet slippers 
matching her gown, resting on a high gilded stool, 
and one hand, delicate and ringless, lying on her 
knee, so near to his hand that it must have seemed 
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to any other man an invitation to a caress. But 
Falmerdine was only wondering how, without in- 
gratitude or discourtesy, he might escape. And yet 
she was the only living soul he had to look to for 
an explanation of the m3^teries that surrounded 
him ; and he was intensely excited about the fourth 
attempt on his life that she, with the reckless 
courage of a daring nature, had frustrated. 

" It was the fourth attempt on my life ! " he 
cried. ^' It is inexplicable. And I saw nothing. 
I realized nothing until I heard the shouts of the 
crowd, and I saw you, white and wounded, in 
front of me. Oh," he added impulsively, " it was 
a noble, a heroic thing to do ! " 

"Hush,** she said, still with that soft languor 
in her voice. " I tell you it was nothing. But 
you must promise me to take great care of your- 
self. I hate being laid away like this, even for 
two or three days. You see, how active they are, 
how vigilant. They know everything that we do 
— ^they follow our every move.*' 

" Now, surely,** he said, " you will aUow me to 
go to the police.** 

" Now less than ever. If they are desperate they 
must betray themselves.** 

"Tell me, in Heaven's name, how long must 
we wait ? ** 

" Until the woman pretends to start on the 
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journey to Africa. Then she must be followed; 
she will not go far." 

" But if she really does go ? '* 

'^ Then she must be followed there. She must 
not be lost sight of for a moment^ so that it may 
be seen where — ^where she finds the body of Ash- 
Wynne Falmerdine." 

Falmerdine sighed restlessly. ** It is time 
that presses," he said. "I — I ought to go back 
to England. It is a most awkward time. The 
papers this morning are full of war." 

"And your mind is full of Iris Wocddridge/* 
she thought angrily. " You little know, my 
friend, what reception you would get if you re- 
turned to her now ! " 

Aloud she said, with a glance of melancholy resig- 
nation : " If you must go, you must« To a great 
extent I can act alone when — when I am 
better." 

She looked so fragile in her heavy velvet and furs 
on this glorious summer morning ; her voice was 
so haunting, and her great eyes were so sad, that 
his heart smote him, and he began to call himself 
a narrow-minded fool, so bound to conventions that 
he wanted to abandon this woman who had risked 
her life for his. How could he leave her, weak, 
surrounded by enemies, in the care of strangers, 
a prey to the dark moods that accompany illness ? 
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When he was the cause of her s^perb ph3^ical 
strength being laid low ? One part of his nature 
reasoned against the other ; he must go. Iris called 
him, she had more claim on him ; no, this woman 
had saved his life, and — Heavens, how beautiful she 
was! 

He bent down, and took her hand, and tried to 
speak calmly. 

" How can I leave you ? You saved my life 
at the risk of your own/' 

" You exaggerate ! " she murmured, and her 
cool, white fingers closed gently round his. " It 
is for your sake I want you to stay; not out of 
gratitude to me. It was nothing ; I was merely 
excited ; it all passed in a moment. I saw a man 
in the crowd, a dark, rough-looking, ug^y creature, 
and I caught the gleam of a knife, and the in- 
spiration came to me that he meant to strike you, 
and just as the blow fell I got in front. It was 

nothing; I love excitement in any form " 

She laughed a little ; it was as if many things were 
hidden under the careless sound. 

" But,'* cried Falmerdine earnestly, " he might 
have killed you ! Did you not think of that ? 
I can think of nothing else." 

She tried to shrug her shoulders, and then bit 
her Up, for the woimd smarted under its bandages, 
and her clasp tightened a little on his hand. 
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" You must not belittle your action," he said 
warmly, " it was heroic — I can never, never repay 
3^u." 

Almost against his will, she drew his gaze deep 
down into her own fathomless eyes. Tears seemed 
to well up and veil them with a film of mist, so 
that they were like violets under water. 

"Ah,'* she whispered, "you do not know. It 
is not hard to reward a woman — a woman who " 
She broke off. There was a deep silence. The 
man's eyes were riveted on her face, so lovely, so 
white, with that smile on her lips that held the 
m3^teries of endless knowledge, but with all its 
mockery gone, and a brooding sadness in the little 
droop of the beautiful lips. Her conquering Jove- 
liness took possession of him as never before, and 
for the first time he saw Evil holding out rapacious 
arms, and felt himself slipping into them, and the 
memory of Iris, white and pure, the guardian of 
his soul, seemed very far away. The woman in 
the vivid velvet and the white fur raised herself 
a little, and her hand unclasped itself from about 
his fingers and stole upwards, touching his cheek 
with a touch like a flower, and resting very near 
to his lips. He made one violent effort to break 
the spell, but her eyes would not let him go. From 
sadness their expression changed to invitation, 
and from invitation to triumph. He gazed on her. 
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entranced. As she raised herself her velvet gar- 
ment had parted a little at the throat ; he caught 
the milky lustre of big pearls on her white neck, 
through the bronze glory of a mesh of hair that 
had strayed there, and the edge of the broad ban- 
dage that passed over her shoulder. His head 
swam as there stole to his nostrils, not only the 
subtle perfume that she alwa}^ exhaled, but, 
reminding him of the debt he owed her, the faint, 
pungent smell of the antiseptic dressing of her 
wound. 

" Are you so blind ? '* she murmured faintly, 
and her fingers, caressing his cheeks, had no longer 
the touch of a flower, but scorched him as his 
senses awoke to her sorceress call. " Can you not 
see that you — that you have wiped out the rest 
of the world for me ? " 

For one brief moment he struggled with him- 
self. The true man tried to make himself heard. 
He knew that it was a dream, a madness, that he 
was bewitched, that ^ was a stranger, irresponsible, 
who was going to Answer with words of passion 
this woman's deliberate wiles. But he bent over 
her until his dark head almost touched hers, glow- 
ing with brazen glory in the morning sun. 

" I — ," he muttered hoarsely ; " Esther — 
I " 

What he would have said he never knew. There 
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was a sudden, sharp rap at the door. Fahnerdine 
sprang erect, with a smothered oath, to find to his 
infinite astonishment that the pale girl Madeleme, 
his sister-in-law, who had called herself the wife 
of George Ashton, had burst into the room. Her 
shabby outdoor clothes looked hastily donned, her 
large eyes were blazing as if in fever. 

She gave one swift, comprehensive glance round 
the room. She took not the slightest notice of 
the exquisite woman in her velvets and furs, but 
came straight to the man's side, without apology 
or other explanation than the hurried one : 

"They told me at your hotel I should find 
you here. I came at once. There is no time to 
lose. I have found him ! I have found him ! 
You must come with me at once." 

" Found him ! *' gasped Falmerdine. 

" Foimd whom ? " shrieked Esther Home. 

The girl did not seem aware of the presence of 
the woman. She was looking into Falmerdine's 
face, her own illumined with a radiant light. 

" Yes, foimd him," she breathed fervently. " He 
is alive, I knew it ! Oh, come at once ! " 

Esther Home had risen to her feet. Her eyes, 
if they had had the power, would have stretched 
the intruder dead. 

" Will you kindly tell me," she said, addressmg 
Falmerdine in a furious voice, " who is this person 

18 
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who dares to enter my room miinvited ? Will you 
kindly show her the door ? ** 

Even in his overmastering excitement, the man 
was obliged to heed her, and Madeleine turned on 
her an absent and wondering stare. 

^'This lady, Miss Home/' said he, ''has done 
more than you and I in the cause we have all been 
working for. She has foimd Ashwynne Falmerdine, 
my brother, and she sa)rs he is not dead." 

" And what is he to her ? " cried Esther, turning 
her lightning, flashing eyes on the girFs absorbed 
face. 

"Her husband. She married him as George 
Ashton. I did not tell you ; perhaps I ought 
to " 

" You lie ! You lie ! " The woman's voice 
rose in one shrill crescendo note. Her face just 
then might have been painted as Medusa, so fuU 
of hatred in it, and of awful beauty. " You have 
betra3red me, and you lie ! She is not his wife ! 
He never would have married any woman but me ; 
he was my slave, and he is dead— dead — dead ! " 

She paused, exhausted by the violence of her 
passion. 

" Oh, come, or it will be too late ! " cried Made- 
leine despairingly. " We must save him from his 
enemies. But, thank God, he lives ! '' 

*' You lie ! You lie ! " shrieked Esther Home 
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again, and the voice that a few moments before 
had been all wooing tenderness was now so full of 
venom that it might well have made a bold man 
tremble. 

But Falmerdine was not there to hear it. He had 
looked at her once, as a man looks whose eyes 
are suddenly opened, and then had quietly passed 
out of the room) taking his sister-in-law by the arm. 

And, when they had gone, a great weakness 
descended on the infuriated woman, baulked at 
the last moment of her prey, wiping all the dis- 
torted lines of anger from her face, and she fell 
prone to the ground in a swoon. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF A MAN. 

*' I THINK you will not have long to wait. I think 
a day or two at the most, and he will be in a con- 
dition in which he will not resist you atiy longer. 
Heaven knows why he has held out such a time ! He 
cares about nothing else." 

It was Rufus Darke who spoke ; and he sat in 
a beautifully-furnished boudoir, and addressed the 
mistress of it, the colourless and elegant woman 
who had visited Rutkind Falmerdine and intro- 
duced herself to him as the wife of his brother, 
Ashw5mne, supposed to be travelling in the interior 
of Africa, but by himself and by Esther Home known 
to be dead, murdered by her hand, and unavenged. 

" You mean," said the woman, sitting up erect 
on the low Oriental couch, with an unusually 
animated expression on her delicate, colourless 
face, " that he will consent to go through the cere- 
mony of marriage with me of his own free will ? '* 

Rufus Darke nodded, and lighted a fresh cigar. 
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" I tell you," he repeated, " I can't understand why 
he has held out so long. In the intervals between 
the beatific periods when he is under the influence 
of the drug, he has lately shown such an absolute 
indifference to evers^hing that I cannot under- 
stand why he has systematically refused to marry 
you. It looks as if on that one point he retained 
some memory, of what I'm sure I don't know. 
But now I think the time has come. We pull him 
together a bit ; you go through the ceremony of 
marriage here, fix up everything legally ; then you 
take him to his father, say that he has returned 
from Africa, found you in Paris, where, as there 
seem to have been doubts about the legality of the 
Cairene marriage, you went through the ceremony 
again." 

" Yom* idea is," the woman said slowly, " that, 
seeing the state he is in, his people will not want to 
ask any questions, but will want to hush up the 
home-coming ? " 

"Exactly, and even should something be dis- 
covered, or all, it will be too late. You will be 
legally his wife ; you will belong to the feimity. 
They won't want a scandal ; they are as proud as 
Lucifer. They will simply grin and bear it." 

The woman leaned slightly forward, fixing her 
cold yellow eyes on his dark oily fcice, with the 
crafty eyes and the thick, coarse lips. 
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" And if he persistently refuses ? " she whispered. 

Rufus Darke shrugged his shoulders. " It will 
be a pity, because then we must wait until he dies, 
and you will never be Lady Clumberly. But 
in the eyes of a marvellously gullible world you are 
already his wife, and when he dies here in Paris, 
on his return from Africa, after enduring fearful hard- 
ships there, and ruining his constitution by the 
morphia habit, you produce his will, which you 
have already, and only lacking a date, a perfectly 
legal document, duly witnessed. In it he leaves 
you the whole of his private fortune, which is 
very large." 

And which you will want to share with me." 
My dear Marion," he retorted with a sneer, 
" it is little enough I get out of the business, con- 
sidering the risks I have run." 

" I did not ask you for your help," the woman 
said, darting a chilling glance at him. ^' Ton 
forced it on me, after you had set spies on my 
actions and^-- — " 

"I know, I know," he put in in a more con- 
ciliatory tone. " We will not quarrel over terms. 
I only meant to say that the spoils seem hardly 
worth the trouble to me now, because, since we 
made our bargain, I have had the good luck to 
win back some of my lost fortune, and quite lately^ 
I have received a little windfall. He smiled con- 
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tentedly, thinking of a cheerful room and a meeting 
of soberly-dad men from one of whom he had 
received a million marks. 

** But if it is to be this way," said the woman he 
called Marion with familiarity, but without affec- 
tion, " how long is it going to drag on ? It may 
be years before he dies, and the risk is so great it 
grows more difficult every day." 

'^ Nonsense, he wiU die very soon," said the man 
significantly. 

"I can't understand him," she muttered im- 
patiently. "These months of obstinacy. And 
at first he was so easily influenced ; he wrote all 
those papers for me, as if he were merely giving a 
toy to a child, and made the will without a murmur, 
and, since that, those letters he has written to his 
brother that we sent to Cairo and had forwarded 
to Rutland Fahnerdine, he wrote those with a sort 
of glee, as if he delighted in keeping up the farce 
that he began himself — for the sake of Esther 
Home." 

"You have touched the root of all that lethargy 
in the early days," said Rufus Darke. "He did 
not care what became of him, or of his money ; 
he wanted nothing, only morphia. You told him 
that Esther Home had deserted him ; he believed 
it, and the world became a desert.' 



" You believe he loved her I " 
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" All the men who have known her have loved 
her — in a way. But his was a fooFs way ; it was 
slavery. He was an English gentleman, the son 
of a peer ; and he went and hid himself in Paris, 
and helped her to live a life of crime. He spent 
every penny of his income on her, and never took 
a farthing of the spoils." 

"He must have been mad already. I wonder 
why he didn't marry her." 

" I suppose he had a glimmer of honour left, 
and remembered his family. And he was not big 
game enough for her." 

" But she is doing all she can now to marry his 
brother, beUeving Ashwynne to be dead." 

" Yes, but more than a year has passed, and she 
has not got one step further. Besides," he added 
sulkily, " I beUeve she has fallen in love with him." 

" Are you sure," asked the woman, " that Ash- 
wynne Falmerdine really helped her in her black- 
mailing scheme ? " 

" Yes. You know that the police have dis- 
covered a great deal, and that they are looking for 
Ashw5mne Falmerdine, who, they are only just 
beginning to/ suspect, has , never been to Africa." 
She smiled contemptuously, and he continued : 
^' Well, it appears that at the time of Lord Wil- 
chester's death, for an explanation of which the 
police have sought in all directions but the right 
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one, when they looked into the matter of the 
attempts that had been made to blackmail him, 
another very distinguished person, who must 
remain nameless, came forward and voluntarily 
gave evidence of a similar attempt made to black- 
mail himself more than two years ago, and, more- 
over, distinctly stated that in the man sent to 
negotiate with him, he recognized Ashwynne Fal- 
merdine without betraying the fact to the man 
who at the time was supposed to be in Egypt.'* 

" Well, why did nothing come of it ? " asked the 
woman, her pale face sharpening with eagerness. 

Rufus Darke gave an unpleasant laugh. "Ah, 
well," he said, "for family reasons this distin- 
guished personage hushed the whole matter up. 
In those days Esther Home knew how to choose 
her victims. But that is what gave the police thdr 
certainty of the conspiracy." 

" And how do you know all this ? " 

"Because the detective to whom I imparted 
some very interesting details of Madame Lenoire's 
past life told me." 

The woman's pale lips curled. " It is amusing 
to see you the confidant of the police. So you have 
been giving away Esther Home's secrets and setting 
the pohce on her track. Then you, at least, are 
not one of her slaves." 

" I loved her as well as any man,'^ he muttered 
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low, as if he were talking to himself. " I loved her 
to madness when I married her. I don't know, 
bnt I think I should love her now if she would look 
at me," 

" But as she won't, you betray her." The woman 
smiled her little pale smile, tinged with venom. 
She was not one of those women whom all men 
love, although she was beautiful in her own way, 
and had a strange, subtle charm. This man had 
been her partner in crime for twelve months, and 
he had never spoken one tender word to her, or 
looked at her once with the fires of passion in his 
beady eyes. Only men loved her whom she 
despised, one or two whom she had made ser- 
vants and slaves in carrying out her bold deception. 

" That reminds me," she added, " the police are 
looking for him, you say. What if they were to 
find him ? " 

" Is it likely ? " he asked. " Are they going 
to look for him in the house of the good Docteur 
Delampre ? " 

" No, but it complicates matters," she said im- 
patiently. "And that ridiculous fiasco of last 
night. Who would have thought of such a thing — 
Esther Home playing the heroine ? And she was 
evidently on the look out ? She suspects some- 
thing ; she has always suspected." 

" Of course, she suspects that you did away with 
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Ashwynne, ever since she received an intimation 
that her ' Monsieur Ashton ' was dead, and saw in 
the papers that the comedy was continued that 
advertised his movements in Egypt. Naturally 
she suspected, she probably realized that you had 
been watching her for months, and had known all 
along who Monsieur Ashton really was. I think 
it was very clever of you to intimidate her into 
silence when she came to you." 

" It was not clever," said the woman. " She 
lived in a glass house, and I knew it. I knew a 
little, and guessed more. She could not speak." 

" Then why can she speak now ? She has 
evidently told his brother the whole story as far 
as she knows it. She has pointed you out to him 
as the murderer of his brother, whose death he 
must avenge." 

" She counts on bewitching him and marrying 
him, and then he will have to protect her, whatever 
happens," was the answer. " And see what a hold 
she has got over him now ! He looks upon her as 
the saviour of his life. And all owing to your 
ferocious and stupid notion that the only way to 
get rid of a man is to have him knifed in the street. 
What could you have been thinking of at this 
point to try to have the man murdered, instead of 
keeping that as a last expedient ? " 

" The man is very dangerous. He is evidently 
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hot on the scent for his family's honour and all 
that sort of thing. You are cool, I must say. It 
is on you his revenge would fall." 

" It was clumsy," she insisted. " It is the first 
time we have descended to such mediaeval 
methods." 

" It was clumsy," he said hotly, " because through 
you we have lost the only man we could depend 
on — Paul Frostwane." 

She lifted her thin, fair brows. " The only one 
you could depend on ! A man who doesn't know 
the Prime Minister from " 

" Hush," he interrupted sharply, giving a swift 
glance round the beautiful, pale-coloured room. 
" Walls have ears. Paul Frostwane is a man I 
would have trusted absolutely until you meddled 
with him." 

" I did not meddle with him," she said, with a 
frown. 

"Well, then, he fell in love with you. It is 
always so if one has men and women working 
together. He fell madly in love with you, and you 
laughed at him, and he imagined he had reason to 
be jealous of me, and he has gone oS, Heaven knows 
where. Any moment he may betray us." 

" Nonsense, for his own sake he would not dare ! " 

" I suppose not. But one never knows what 
such a man will do. He is a fanatic." 
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"He does not interest me in the least." The 
woman had risen to her feet, and was pacing up and 
down in her beautiful loose gown of yellow lace, 
with its foaming frills of com*coloured tulle, trail*- 
ing far behind her on the parquet floor. The train 
coiled itself like a snake about her feet, as she 
turned suddenly, standing still and facing the 
man, her pale face working with a most unusual 
agitation. 

" You did wrong,'* she said in a tense voice, " to 
make me send for him to-day. It is terribly pre- 
cipitate. What if he escapes us somehow ? He 
has not been outside for months. We might have 
gone to him." 

"Don't agitate yourself," Rufus Darke replied, 
looking anxiously at her pale, distinguished face, 
with its absolute lack of any criminal trait. " It 
was better he should come here. The change from 
the very disagreeable interior of the doctor's house 
to these charming surroundings may convince him 
of his folly in resisting any longer. If you are only 
firm, you may win the battle to-day. It is quite 
time. He will be at his weakest just before they 
give him the drug. And as to escaping, why, what 
nonsense ! Who is to help him, and he hasn't 
the sense to think of it alone ? Who did you send 
with the message ? " 

" My new maid." 
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" You can trust her ? '* 

" Good gracious, yes ! A half-starved looking 
English girl, very ladylike, one of the many doves 
that Paris has allured, I suppose, and keeps in a 
gilded cage for a while, and then sets free, but with 
broken wings." 

** You wax poetical ! " he sneered. 

"I know," she murmured beneath her breath, 
with infinite bitterness ; " because I was one 
m3^elf." 

"Well, it is just time for him to come," said 
the man. " Now, remember — ah ! I hear wheels." 
He went to the window, which looked out on to the 
street, and parted the curtains of pale silk and 
lace. " Yes, a closed carriage, Doctor Delampre 
helps him out — Heavens, how he looks ! Now, 
Marion, I am going to leave you alone to receive 
him ; he hates me so. For goodness' sake, be 
firm!" 

A restless look shone in the woman's eyes, as 
the door opened inmiediately after Rufus Darke 
had left the room through a curtained archway. 
But she advanced with a smile. A powerfuUy- 
bmlt elderly man, with a saturnine face and secre- 
tive eyes, garbed in deep black, entered, and, 
leaning on his arm, was another man, muffled to 
the eyes, although the day was scorching, a mere 
wreck of humanity, who yet in his drawn cheeks 
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and bloodless lips, and burning, feverish eyes, bore 
a great resemblance to the handsome person of 
Rutland Falmerdine. 

The doctor conversed with the woman in French, 
while he settled his charge in a chair, uncovered his 
head, and unwound the woollen comforter about 
his neck. The man was Uttle more than a skele- 
ton, and, although his clothes were good enough, 
he had an indescribable and revolting air of neglect 
and dirt, and his claw-like hands, which were clasped 
idly on his knee, had more the appearance of the 
talons of a bird of prey. His feverish eyes were 
fixed on the woman, with a smouldering but in* 
dolent resentment. 

"Now, I will leave you," said the doctor, and 
the man's eyes followed him and he gave a little 
whine, as he realized that the doctor was going 
away, carrying with him that little sharp needle 
that alone had power to impart to him any sem- 
blance of Ufe. 

As soon as the doctor was gone, Marion sat down 
beside him, and laid her hand caressingly on his 
grimy and claw-like fingers, with an inward shudder, 
for she was a fastidious woman, and the sight of 
him made her sick. 

"How are you, dear Ashwynne?" she asked 
gently. " Much better, I hope." 

He looked at her sombrely from out his simken 
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eyes. " Who are you ? " he said. His voice was 
harsh with disuse, as if he rarely spoke. "' What 
have they brought me here for ? " 

" Mr. Darke," she went on, fighting against the 
nausea that his appearance caused her, " says that 
you wish everything to be arranged so that our 
marriage can take place at once. Is it true ? " 

He sat with his head sunk on his breast. It 
looked as if it were made of thin parchment 
stretched over a skull. As she spoke, he raised it 
and looked at •her again with dull resentment. 
** Who are you ? " he asked. " I don't know you. 
I don't want to marry you." And he relapsed into 
silence for a few seconds, but then said to himself 
in a thin, crooning voice, " Madeleine — Made- 
leine ! " 

** Dear me, he is worse than ever," the woman 
thought peevishly. ** He does not even know me. 
And who on earth is Madeleine ? He has never 
mentioned that name before. What can be the 
matter ? Is he going to die at last ? " 

She made up her mind to go and interview the 
doctor. Talking to the man seemed waste of 
time ; she leaned nearer to hinu 

" I am afraid you are not so well to-day," she 
began, and then suddenly she started to her feet, 
blanched to the lips. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

UNMASKED. 

There were hurrying feet on the stairs ; it sounded 
like a scuffle. The door was burst open. The 
woman who had stolen the name of Ashwynne 
Falmerdine saw one of her own servants, his face 
white with rage and fear ; but a young man sprang 
in front of him, hurling hini backwards, and behind 
the young man was a girl. 

The man was Rutland Falmerdine ; the girl — 
yes, it was the young Englishwoman she had engaged 
as her maid the other day. A spy ! 

Both the intruders had eyes but for the wreck 
of a man who sat in the chair, hardly disturbed by 
the fracas, into such lethargy was he sunken. 

" Ashwynne ! " cried his brother. 

'^ Oh, my husband, I have found you at last ! " 
cried the girl, and fiung herself in a heap at his 
feet. " You see, he is not dead ; he is not dead ! " 
she sobbed. 

" God knows," said Rutland Falmerdine solemnly, 

19 
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" it were almost better if he were ! " He stood 
regarding his brother with eyes in which pity 
struggled with a terrible anger against those who 
had done this thing. One glance was enough to 
tell him that the unfortimate man was so complete 
a slave to some drug as to have lost almost all 
semblance of a reasoning human being. "Ash- 
Wynne," he said, in a deeply moved voice, " don't 
you know me, Rutland, your brother ? I have 
come to rescue you, old chap, to save you from your 
enemies." 

" Oh, my husband, don't you know Madeleine ? " 
cried the girl, lifting her arms to him in a loving 
entreaty, with tears streaming down her face ; 
and, at the sound of her voice, the dim memory 
of the past came to Ashwynne Fahnerdine, and he 
sat up ia his chair, and a faint look of intelligence 
came into his eyes, and he laid his dreadful hand 
on the shoulder of his girl-wife, who had kept faith 
with him through all these weary months. 

" Madeleine," he muttered. " Yes, it is Made- 
leine." As he spoke, a great wave of memory 
overcame him, and he burst into sobs, and buried 
his face in his hands. When he raised it, his eyes were 
wild, but they were no longer the eyes of an animal. 

** Don't you hate me, Madeleine ? " he said, 
brokenly. " I plucked your young life like a flower, 
and then threw it away." Every moment his voice 
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gained strength, and it seemed as if, once started, 
the stream of memory grew to a torrent, and he 
could not speak rapidly enough to utter the thoughts 
that thronged his long-rusted brain. A flush 
moimted to his ^ hollow cheeks ; his sunken eyes 
glowed with life and animation as great almost as 
the drug produced. " I behaved like a brute, 
Madeleine. I wanted you to cure me of my in- 
fatuation for her, and so I married you, and tried 
to hide from her. But I could not live without 
her, without the woman who took my life in her 
hands and crushed all the manhood out of it, 
who made me her slave, who made me share in her 
crimes, who robbed me of every vestige of honour 
and self-respect, so that I only cared to be at her 
feet, and lick her hand when she spumed me, like 
a dog. I tried to escape her, Madeleine, and to be 
happy with you, but it only lasted — ^what was it — a 
few days. Then I could bear it no longer ; I 
had to go to her. I left you, and then — ah, then 
came the dream, and my will broke down, and I 
have dreamed ever since, I think ! I tried to go 
to her, but I could not — ^she was so far away. 
I have never seen her since, and I don't know now 
whether I hate her or love her most. Ah, see, there 
she is ! '* 

He started to his feet, gaunt, rigid, with staring 
eyes ; and it was as if really the skeleton of the past 

I9» 
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rose and faced her to the woman who had just 
entered unannounced by the door. 

That woman was Esther Home. She stood m 
the doorway, leaning against the lintel. She was 
wrapped in a cloak of dark violet velvet ; the big 
sleeves, falling back, showed gleams of gold tissue 
beneath. The hood had dropped from her head ; 
her hair was disordered, her face white, and her 
eyes dark with physical weakness. She was a superb 
figure, almost barbaric beside the colourless elegance 
of the other woman, with her yellow laces, and her 
tan-coloured eyes, and her pale gold hair. 

The man, so long a prisoner, with the drug that 
had destroyed his manhood for sole companion, 
gazed at her with all that remained of his drugged 
soul in his eyes, with something of the old adoration, 
and something, too, of a new horror, as his eyes 
left her glorious face and sought the black-robed 
figure of the fair, thin girl, who still knelt at his 
feet, and whom he had married to try to exorcise 
the enchantress's spell that had robbed him of his 
honour and his manhood. 

Esther Home took no notice of anyone in the 
room. Her eyes were fixed on Ashwynne Falmer- 
dine ; and, if Rutland had been assailed by a swift 
doubt that she had lied to him all the time, it was 
swiftly dispelled when he saw the expression of 
amazement on her face. 
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"He is not dead ! " she said. 

Rufus Darke had come from the adjoining room. 
He stood beside the woman who had called herself 
the wife of Ashwynne Falmerdine. The faces of 
both were studies in the most virulent baffled 
rage. They seemed afraid to speak, and equally 
afraid to remain silent. 

At last, as Rutland Falmerdine gently raised 
the kneeling Madeleine to her feet, the woman cried 
boldly : 

" Do you know who that wretched girl is ? She 
is a liar. She took service as my maid, and now she 
calls this man her husband. She " 

" This lady, madam," interrupted Rutland 
quietly, " is my unfortunate brother's wife. He 
married her in Paris under the name of George 
Ashton before " — ^his voice grew very stem — 
" before he fell into your clutches. She is his lawful 
wife ; he recognizes her. Treat her with respect, 
and be sure that what you have made of him in 
your sordid cupidity you will have to answer for ! " 

She was baffled, furious ; but she tried to carry 
the position with a high hand. 

" Leave my house, all of you ! " she cried ; " or 
I will send for the police to turn you out. How 
dare you intrude here ? How dare this woman 
come here ? She pollutes my rooms with her 
presence." 
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Falmerdine looked at Esther Home, and from 
her to the wreck of humanity who was his brother, 
and who was huddled up in his chair again, holding 
his young wife's hand in his. Many emotions 
struggled in the young man's e3^s. Her beauty 
had ruined his brother's life. It was a lie she 
had told him, that story of platonic affection and 
honest striving to earn her livelihood. There was 
evidently truth in these rumours of blackmailing 
schemes by which she lived ; she might be guilty 
of other crimes as well. But, for all that, she had 
helped him to find Ashwynne, she had exposed this 
other woman, and risked her revenge ; and — ^she 
had saved bis life. 

" The presence of Miss Home," he said, " is no 
doubt distasteful to you, madam, because she has 
been the means of our discovery of your crime. 
Both her presence and mine are no doubt a living 
reproach to you, because, but for her heroism, I 
should have been the victim of your fourth attempt 
on my life." 

" You speak in riddles," she said, with a mocking 
smile. 

"And you would be reaping the benefit of the 
large sum of money for which you have insured 
my life, in my brother's name," he went on, deter- 
mined to show her that there was no detail of her 
perfidy of which he was ignorant. 
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Her smfle deepened ; her cold eyes were deadly. 
She totally disregarded the restraining signs Rufus 
Darke made. Her feminine malice would have its 
say, 

**The imagination of Madame Lenoire is most 
prolific, monsieur. You have been an easy dupe, 
I have never insured your life, nor have, to my 
knowledge, attacks been made on your life, on which 
you seem to place so high a value." 

" You lie, woman f " he cried, stung by her 
coolness. *^What object should Miss Home have 
in deceiving me ? She has been my friend." 

" A most disinterested one ! " was the sneering 
retort. " Is it not natural that the more alarmed 
you were and the more mysteries and dangers 
surrounded you, the more easily would your actions 
seem to connect you with Madame Lenoire's far- 
reaching blackmailing coterie, and the more easily 
could you be persuaded to marry her ? Do not 
forget, monsieur, that Madame Lenoire imagined 
you to be the only son of Lord Clumberly ! Does 
she look so ready now to fall into your arms ? " 

He looked. Esther Home, visibly struggling 
with intense physical weakness, was flashing furious 
glances on them all. Never had he seen such a 
mingling of scorn, hatred, and superb indifference 
on one human face. It was suddenly borne in 
upon him that the woman was right, that this 
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beautiful creature had told him that tale, that 
strange mixture of truth and lies, had managed to 
connect his name with hers in some unknown 
offences against the law, and had tried to weave her 
spell about his heart and senses — all for what 
seemed to him the extremely inadequate reason 
that she thought him his father's heir. Why 
had she never spoken of this hideous wrong that 
was being done to Ashwjmne until she met him ? 
It had been going on for months. Esther Home 
had believed him dead, murdered, for months; 
and yet she had been silent until that fatal 
night when she had fastened her wonderful, 
mesmeric gaze on his face. And now he remembered 
how slow she had been to act, how she had always 
delayed, how familiar and tender had her manner 
grown. That was her object, then ; she wanted 
his name, his future position. She had no feeling 
at all for Ashwynne ; not once, as she looked at 
the wreck of him, had he seen in her eyes a glimmer 
of regret. She had used truth and lies with equal 
callousness ; and good and evil ; but only to com- 
pass her own ends. Now that she found Ashwjmne 
was not only alive, but married to a sweet and 
innocent girl, to whom in one of her absences 
from Paris he had turned to try to cure himself 
of the fever of his love for her, she gave up the 
game with anger, but without shame ; and she 
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might be exposed, but never humbled. She looked 
like a queen, as she stood there. But she was 
weak and ill ; and she had saved his life ! Why ? 
To gain more empire over him ? Perhaps. But she 
had done it, all the same. 

As he looked at her she spoke. 

" I think you are all mad ," she said in her slow, 
rich voice, raising her head wearily. " I followed 
Mr. Falmerdine here to see the end of the play 
myself. It has turned out differently, only a 
comedy, when I expected a tragedy. Ashwynne 
Falmerdine not only lives, but has a wife. I think 
his brother, when he reflects, will find that I shall 
have a claim to his gratitude; I will go away now. 
I am tired." 

She turned ; and they all watched her in 
fascinated silence, as she swept out of the room. 
But hardly had she disappeared than she rushed 
back ; her face was ghastly. She looked round the 
room wildly, as if seeking a way of escape. 

Then there was the sound of many footsteps 
outside, and it seemed to Falmerdine that all at 
once the room was full of men. 

There were five of them, and two were im- 
mistakably Englishmen. The first thing the young 
man was aware of was that Rufus Darke, who 
had been standing quite silently behind the woman 
whose real name was Marion Jardine, made a 
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sudden dash across the room, but was instantly 
seized by two of the men, and a pair of gleaming 
handcuffs slipped over his wrists, and that another 
of the men had stationed himself beside Esther 
Home. And he heard one of the Englishmen 
say in a tone of extreme satisfaction : 

" We are fortunate to find you both at the same 
time. Rufus Darke, I arrest you on the charge of 
complicity in the murder of the Earl of Wilchester, 
late Prime Minister of England, and you, Esther 
Home, alias Lenoire, on a charge of seeking to 
extort money from the late Lord Wilchester and 
froni sundry other persons. You will please come 
quietly with me, and I warn you that anything 
you say now may be used in evidence against 
you." 

Rufus Darke's saUow visage was distorted with 
rage and fear. Esther Home looked contemptu- 
ous ; but a moment later she had fainted, for the 
second time that morning. 

Marion Jardine stood looking on, with a mocking 
smile, and, when she saw the other woman fall 
backwards into the arms of one of the French 
detectives, she made no movement to assist her. 

Rutland Falmerdine found the position painful 
in the extreme. He was just wondering how he 
could make his escape with his brother, when 
Madeleine touched him upon the^ arm, and he saw 
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that her face was drawn and ghastly, and that 
the most acute horror filled her e3^es. She pointed 
to Ashwjnine Falmerdine, huddled up m his chair. 

Rutland bent over his brother, and heard as in 
a dream the chiU voice of the woman who had 
passed herself oS as his wife. She spoke to the 
detectives, 

"It may interest you, gentlemen, to know," 
she said, " that Mr. Ashwynne Falmerdine is here 
as well, in that chair.'* 

" What ! " exclaimed one of the English officers, 
who seemed to be in charge of the party. " The 
Honourable Ashwynne Falmerdine ! He is here ? 
I have a warrant for his arrest in my pocket. We 
have been searching Paris for him ! " 

Marion Jardine pointed to the figure in the 
chair ; but Rutland Falmerdine confironted the 
detective, as he sprang forward, and said solemnly ; 

" You cannot arrest the dead.'* 

There was a hush. The detective drew back, 
as Madeleine fell, with allow cry, across her husband's 
knees. On the face of all was deep consternation. 
It was true enough. The series of shocks the 
unhappy man had experienced had been too much 
for his feeble heart, for his constitution was broken 
down by the fearful habit to which he had been a 
slave. 

The detectives made ready to remove their 
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prisoners. Esther Home had recovered conscious- 
ness almost immediately, and sat immovable, with 
the hood of her cloak drawn about her face. Rufus 
Darke, after his first exhibition of impotent fury, 
had sunk into sullen silence. They only spoke 
to each other once, these two who had not so long 
ago been husband and wife, and whose separate 
paths of crime had led them to their common 
disgrace. 

" Someone has betrayed me," muttered Esther 
Home between her teeth, flashing a steely glance 
at him. " If it be you, you shall pay for it ! " 

" You'd have done better to stick to me," he 
answered, with his ugly sneer; and afterwards, 
when several very curious stories of her past life 
were raised against her, she knew whom she had to 
thank that the knowledge had come into the 
possession of the police. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

IN WHICH JUSTICE SHOWS HERSELF TO BE BLIND. 

Esther Home and Rufus Darke had been taken 
away. Rutland Falmerdine's brain was in a 
tumult. He had sent for a doctor ; and the woman, 
Marion Jardine, seemed to passively acknow- 
ledge his right to do in the house as he would, 
since everything in it had been paid for with his 
dead brother's stolen money. 

The nearest English doctor soon arrived, 
strangely enough the same who had attended 
Esther Home's wound, and who looked more curious 
than ever when he foimd the same handsome 
yoimg Englishman the central figure of two such 
extraordinary dramas. 

"To put it plainly," he said, after making his 
examination, " your brother has died from a 
shock, in a fearful state of physical and nervous ex- 
haustion, due to the constant use of morphia." 

He gave his certificate, and Rutland asked his 
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help in making arrangements for the removal of 
the body to England. 

When the doctor had gone, he began to think of 
his old father, and the shock the whole dreadful 
story would cause him ; and a blind fury possessed 
him against the woman who had, with diabolical 
ingenuity, contrived to keep Ashwynne during all 
these months incarcerated in a living grave. 

He went back into the room where his brother 
had been laid on the couch, and found Madeleine 
kneeling beside him, her compassionate lips moving 
in silent prayer ; and the pale, elegant woman, with 
the soulless face, hovering near, with a slight 
mocking smile on her lips. 

Falmerdine beckoned her into the adjoining 
room, and she came at once. 

" I do not know what your motive may have 
beai," he said sternly, "in keeping my brother 
prisoner, ruining his health and drugging his mind. 
Whether you meant to persuade him really to 
marry you and to force yourself on my family, or 
to murder him and obtain possession of his fortune. 
Anyhow, you are as mudii his murderer as if you 
had plunged a knife into his heart, and you shall 
be punished." 

" You talk, monsieur," she said coldly. " What 
do you mean by keeping him prisoner ? Was he 
a prisoner when you found him here ? -And I 
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did not teach him to take morphia ; he was con- 
firmed in the habit when I met hiiti." She spoke 
serenely, conscious that her accomplice, Dr. De- 
lampre, who had accompanied Ashwynne to the 
house, had long since taken himself oil, warned by 
Rufus Darke. "Besides," she added, "I should 
have thought you would have wanted it hushed 
up. If you say a word about me, I shall tell the 
story to the world. How will it please you to 
have your friends know that your brother was the 
lover of a woman like Madame Lenoire, that he 
was her accomplice, that he used his knowledge of 
people of his world to blackmail them because 
she bade him ? If you say nothing, everyone will 
be silent. The police won't introduce his name 
now that he is dead. The whole affair has been too 
discreditable. I shouldn't wonder if Esther Home 
gets off scot-free. And if you pay me well, I will 
hold my tongue ! " 

He looked at her, marvelling at her audacity. 
But there was truth in what she said. If there 
were any possibility of avoiding scandal, he must 
do it, however much he burned to let this woman's 
just punishment be meted out to her. 

"You can prove nothing," she added in- 
differently. 

" How about that farce of a marriage of yours in 
Cairo ? " he asked with disgust. " What are you 
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going to say about that in the face of that poor 

girl's indisputable right to my brother's name, and 

of his recognition of her ? " 

" Say ? Oh, anything ! What does it matter, 

I kept it almost entirely secret. If you will not 

betray me, I promise that your name shaU be 

stainless." 

" But your accomplice, the man who represented 

my brother at the ceremony," insisted Falmerdine. 

She disgusted him more every moment ; he felt as 

if a slimy eel was slipping through his fingers. 

His most savage instincts were aroused ; he would 

have liked to see her tied to a whipping-post. 

" How are you going to answer for him ? " 

"Easily enough," she said, and then stopped 
abruptly, as the door opened to admit a man, who 

ci^pt in stealthily, and then she laughed aloud. 
" Oh, here he is ! " she cried. 

The man was Paul Frostwane. He was unshaven 
and begrimed, and his eyes had a wild look. When 
he saw Falmerdine, he would have fled, but Marion 
Jardine called to him. 

" Come in, Paul Froetwane ! Where have you 
been ? You have missed part of the play. Some- 
one has betrayed us. Rufus Darke has just been 
arrested in company with his ex-wife, Esther 
Home. Strange that the police should have 
thought at one time that she had something to 
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do with Wilchester's death ! She did not want 
his life, only his money/* Then she turned to 
Falmerdine. " This, monsieur,** she said, '^ is 
the gentleman who had the honour of representing 
your brother in Cairo, when he married me before 
starting on his famous journey in ** 

" Silence, woman I ** thundered Fahnerdine. He 
turned to Paul Frostwane, who regarded him 
sullenly. "So you, too, are in this infernal 
plot ! ** 

"He is in several,'* interposed the woman, 
whose coolness nothing could daunt. She had 
been regarding Paul Frostwane intently ; suddenly 
she rushed over to him, and shook her fist in his 
face, and her voice was hoarse with rage. 

" Where have you been to ? '* she cried. 

"To Berlin,'* he answered, "with Sir Adrian 
Wooldridge." 

" It is you who betrayed Rufus Darke, then ! 
Oh, you coward, you traitor !" 

" No," he answered, " it is you who betrayed him 
when you spumed me like a dog. I loved you, and 
you laughed at me, and I have had my revenge on 
him on whom you smiled." 

" You lie," she said, contemptuously, " I never 
smiled on him. He is a brute, I loathe him. You 
wUl only be hanged yourself, for he wiU betray you. 
It was you who killed Wilchester." 

20 
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'^And wanted to kill me," put in Falmerdine. 
** You scoundrel I " 

"Nonsense," interrupted the wc»nan; "why 
should he want to kill you ? " 

" He came to my rooms " 

"To warn you," said Paul Frostwane. "You 
would not believe me. I wanted to tell you that 
Rufus Darke was hatching a plot in connection 
with a German Secret Society to murder your 
future father-in-law. Sir Adrian Wooldridge. They 
tried once. I was their tool." 

"Good God! And you killed Wilchester in- 
stead of Sir Adrian ! " 

" It was a mistake," said Frostwane drily, " It 
was a farce in its way. I was a stranger to England, 
and they showed me the wrong photograph. Then 
this woman betrayed me, and I determined to 
betray Rufus Darke, the man who had won her 
from me." He took no notice of the woman's 
string of impatient denials. "I knew they would 
have another try at Sir Adrian, and I tried to warn 
you. You wouldn't listen, and, when you betrayed 
some knowledge of the fate of your brother, I was 
frightened, and knocked you down, and ran away." 

" Coward ! " hissed the woman. 

He glanced at her. " It was your fault, all your 
fault ; 1 was your slave, your dog. I gave my soul 
into your hands, and you betrayed me.^ 
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" Well, what happened ? " asked Falmerdine, 
impatient to hear the end. 

" I warned Sir Adrian the other day, after giving 
this woman one more chance. The police are in 
possession of all the facts, save that it was I who 
fired the shot." 

"They will soon know that,'' she exclaimed 
venomously. 

" Perchance." 

" The society will punish you." 

" The society exists no longer, for the moment. 
It is disbanded. Von Goertz is a prisoner, so are 
half a dozen others." 

^* Then no one has ever attempted my life ? " 
asked Falmerdine, utterly bewildered. "What 
about last night ? " 

"That 'was Rufus Darke's folly," the woman 
answered. "He was slwsys fond of those 
clumsy methods. He is going to suffer for it 



now." 



" And the shot that was fired when I was driving 
with the King ? " 

" Perhaps you haven't seen the papers this 
morning," said Paul Frostwane; He drew a news- 
paper from his pocket, and, opening it, pointed to 
the following lines 2 

"Last night a young Pole confessed to having 
fired the shot at His Majesty which caused so 

2o* 
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much consternation throughout the country a few 
days ago. He has been placed under medical 
observation, and it is believed that he will be found 
to be mad." 

Falmerdine's brain reeled. It was all unutter- 
able confusion, but through it all he began to see 
how Esther Home had woven together truth and 
lies, facts and surmises, to suit her own purpose. 
He wanted to hear no more now ; the whole thing, 
instead of being mysterious and tragic, was sordid 
and small; and he looked from one to the other 
of these people^ with fathomless disgust, and could 
not help a thrill of joy, although Wilchester had 
been his friend, that the father of Iris Wooldridge 
had escaped the fate destined by these fanatics 
for him. 

" You shall hear from my solicitors," he said to 
the woman, and walked out of the room. Less 
than an hour later the body of Ashwynne Fal- 
merdine had been placed in a cofiin and taken 
away, and Rutland escorted his sister-in-law to 
his own hotel. She was crushed by the succession 
of fearful scenes, but she briefly told him how, once 
engaged as the false Mrs. Ashwynne's maid, she 
had quickly won her confidence, and been sent by 
her with a letter to a certain Dr. Delampre, and 
seen her husband's face at one of the windows of 
the house, and found out that he was to be brought 
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on a visit to his supposed wife that morning, and 
how she immediately rushed to his hotel and 
followed him to Esther Home's. Then she lapsed 
into a lethargic silence, for which Falmerdine was 
not sorry, for he wanted all the resources of his 
mind to decide how he was going to break the news 
to his father. 

That night Paul Frostwane shot himself in his 
rooms, just before the police came to arrest him. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

AND LAST. 

^' And it is really tree, father, that there will be no 
war ! " cried Iris Wooldridge, on the morning after 
Sir Adrian's return from Berlin. 

" Thank God, I think I can truly say there will 
be no war," answered the Ambassador gravely. 

" And it was you they meant to kill when they 
killed poor Lord Wilchesterl Oh, father, how 
horrible ! I can't realize it." 

"I feel almost a traitor to be grateful for my 
escape, when I think that poor Wilchester perished," 
rejoined her father, with much emotion. 

It had been in all the papers that morning, how 
a Secret Society had been disbanded, whose head- 
quarters had been in London, with a branch in 
Berlin, whose object had been to stir up angry 
feelings between the two nations and bring about 
war, so that, in the troublous times following upon 
it, they might upset the German Government and 
form a Republic. The members of the Society 
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had been of all nationalities, and its influence had 
been alarmingly on the increase. The German 
police had long wished to suppress it, but had been 
unable to lay their hands on any incriminating 
documents, or to surprise any seditious meetings. 
But now proofs had been obtained, through the 
confession of one of its members, that the assassi- 
nation of Lord Wilchester had been the work of 
this Society, he having been mistaken for Sir 
Adrian Wooldridge, His Britannic Majesty's 
Minister in Berlin, who was known to be throwing 
his immense influence on the side of peace, and 
therefore interfered with the Society's plans. It 
was also proved that the Society controlled a 
section of the Press that had done its best to inflame 
the passions of the people ; and, finally, their meet- 
ing place had been surprised by the police in 
Berlin, and the ringleaders arrested, and docu- 
ments found concerning a plot to assassinate the 
German Minister, Prince Eberhardt, who in his 
country was working with untiring zeal to bring the 
Silvanian question to a peaceable conclusion. 

"The shock of these discoveries will have a 
good effect," said Sir Adrian, when he had re- 
counted the details to his daughter, who listened, 
enthralled and horrified. " Both countries will 
pause on the edge of the volcano ; they will be 
sobered when they learn how easily, for their own 
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vile purposes, a few men can light the War beacons 
in the hearts of two peaceful nations." 

''And the man has shot himself who betrayed 
his comrades to you ! '* she cried, *' And he was 
the man who fired at Lord Wilchesten Oh, father, 
to think that vou travelled with him alone, the 
man who had been told off to kill you ! " 

" He has at least enabled me to serve my country 
and Germany, which is a second home to us, 
Iris. And yet,'* he added gloomily, "how can 
I forgive the assassination of my friend ? " 

" He has paid the penalty," said the girl, " What 
sort of a man was he ? " 

'' A fanatic, as far as I could judge. It is easier 
to believe that all these people are mad." Sir 
Adrian took up the newspaper again. The events 
of the last three days had deeply stirred him ; it 
was difiicult to speak of these crimes and fierce 
passions to this lovely, innocent girl. A moment 
later he looked up, with anger on his handsome 
face. 

" This woman has been arrested, I see — ^this 
Esther Home, and it appears she had nothing to 
do with the murder of Wilchester, which was 
arranged by the man Rufus Darke, who is also 
safely lodged in prison. But she is guilty of several 
attempts at blackmail. Have vou seen about 
it ? " 
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Yes," said Iris, in a low voice. 
Iris," said her father sternly, "have you had 
any communication from Rutland Falmerdine in 
my absence ? " 

" No," she whispered ; and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

" But you have thought of him ? " 

" I — , — " — ^she was too truthful to prevaricate — 
" I can*t help it." 

" You have no pride ! " His voice was like ice, 
but in a moment it had grown tender. " Child, I 
don't want to be hard, but the man is so utterly 
unworthy. He will be mixed up in this business ; 
he was going to marry this woman, he jilted you 
for her. Ah, I know I seem imkind, but it is better 
you should face it. True, his name is not men- 
tioned, nor his brother's ; I suppose they are still 
looking for Ashwynne." 

At that moment the servant entered with a 
letter for Iris. It bore the Paris postmark, and 
she did not know the writing. She opened it, 
read the few words it contaii^ed, flushed scarlet, 
and handed it to her father. 

This is what Sir Adrian read : 

" Little pink and white fool, I make you a pre- 
sent of him. I sent that telegram to you, as well 
as the letter that bade you come to Charing Cross. 
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He never intended to marry me. He is a man, 
and worthy of a better fate than to marry a bread- 
and-butter miss like you. My only consolation 
is that he will tire of you in a week. — ^Esther 
Home." 

" Insolent hussy ! " exclaimed Sir Adrian ; but 
when he looked up Iris had left the room, and he 
did not see her for the rest of the day. 

The next morning at breakfast he said, with a 
mingling of sternness and affection : 

** Child, that letter can't make any difference. 
There is still the scandal about his journey, and 
about Ashwynne.*' 

For answer she silently laid the Morning Post 
in front of him, and her trembling hand pointed 
to the following paragraph among the *^ Deaths.'* 

"On the — instant, in Paris, the Hon. Ash- 
wyime Frederic Dudley Falmerdine, aged 34, 
elder son of Lord Clumberly, of Clumberly." 

" Good Heavens ! " exclaimed Sir Adrian. 
" What does this m3^tery mean ? " 

The next day it was no longer a m5rstery to him, 
for he met Rutland Falmerdine, looking very 
grave, and having just returned from Qmnberly, 
where he had laid his brother in the family vault. 
And Sir Adrian, mindful of his daughter's happi- 
ness, listened to the young man's full and detailed 
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explanation of his conduct, which he made in 
the frank and perfect confidence that it would be 
accepted, knowing nothing of what had passed in 
his absence, and of that fateful telegram sent by 
Esther Home to wreck the happiness of the girl 
he loved. And when he had finished the recital, 
too manly and honourable to exclude even that 
momentary glamour that Esther Home had thrown 
over him, and winding up with the story of his 
sister-in-law, whom he had the day before taken 
to Clumberly to comfort his bereaved father 
with her sweet presence. Sir Adrian rose from the 
depths of his chair in the club smoking-room, and, 
lajong his hand on the young man's shoulder, said, 
Falmerdine thought, with imnecessary solemnity : 

** Fal, it is an extraordinary story ! But I am 
glad to think that you are worthy to be my 
daughter's husband. Come and see her in an 
hour ! " 

" Why not at once ? " asked the impatient 
lover. 

"Well — I want to prepare her. She — ^she has 
been fretting a little." 

Sir Adrian found Iris in her boudoir. 

^^ Child,'' he said, to her intense astonishment, 
"have you returned Falmerdine's letters and 
presents ? " 

She shook her head. It smote Sir Adrian's 
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heart with a fierce pang of regret to see how white 
she looked. " I hadn't the heart/* she whispered. 

" That's right," he said, tr5ang to hide his emo- 
tion. ^' Because I've just seen him, and it's all 
right. He has explained everything to me, and I 
wouldn't question him too closely, if I were you. 
It's not a nice story. He'll be here soon, so dry 
your eyes and look your prettiest! And, Iris, 
I don't think we need say anything about the 
telegram, ' or more about the detective than is 
absolutely necessary. I am convinced that he 
is worthy of you, and— even if there were to be an 
expose about Ashwynne, which there won't, I 
should say the same." 

" Oh, father ! " was all Iris could murmur, 
because tears choked her, tears of overwhelming 

joy- 

And so the lover never knew that his lady 
had doubted him for a moment ; and when he came 
and clasped her in his arms, she swore in her heart 
that she would consecrate her whole life to making 
him happy to atone for that doubt, while she 
flushed rosily under his kisses and her eyes grew 
dim mth happy tears at the music of the words 
that he whispered in her ear : 

" Oh, love, the Azys have been so long — so very 
long ! " 
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Rufus Daxke paid the extreme penalty of the 
law. 

The many charges of attempted blackmail that 
were brought against Esther Home do not concern 
this history of the great failure that brought her 
brilliant career to a sudden stop for a period of 
seven years, during which time her name was 
almost forgotten in the two great cities on the 
secrets of whose high-placed inhabitants she had 
so successfully traded. The notable thing about 
her trial was that she resolutely refused to admit 
that she had accomplices, and that so many of the 
charges were withdrawn at the last moment. 
But there was sufficient evidence to send her to 
prison for seven years. 

Three of them have passed. The other day Lord 
Vassilis, who was Sir Adrian Wooldridge, and who 
retired from pubUc life after the masterly siettle- 
ment on behalf of his Government of the British 
Silvanian question, which nearly led to a war with 
Germany, overheard a conversation in a first-class 
railway carriage, as he was travelling from London 
to Clumberly to join the family gathering that 
was celebrating the first birthday of that marvellous 
youngster, the son and lieir of the two proudest 
and happiest- people in the world, Rutland and 
Iris Falmerdine. 

This conversation concerned Esther Home, and 
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arose from the discussion of her famous rope of 
black pearls that was just then in the market. 

'' She is the sort of woman who wiU never be 
nobody/' said a man. '' She'll come out of priscm, 
probably with a splendid record, and she'll rise, 
if not to greatness, at least to notoriety by the 
power of her will and her beauty, and her match- 
less audacity." 

Jjord Vassilis frowned and had once more reason 
to be grateful that, by means of superhuman 
efforts^ they had arranged to keep the details of 
Rutland Falmerdine's eventful journey to Paris 
in her company out of the Press, 

And whether the prophecy of the man in the 
railway carriage wiU be fulfilled, only Time can 
show. 

It is characteristic of Falmerdine's chivalry, 
and of Iris's noble nature, that there is only one 
thing in the story that he afterwards thought it 
right to confide to his wife in all its ugly details 
that they both choose to remember, and that is 
that once Esther Home saved his life. 
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